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THE COMMUNISM OF SAINT 
THOMAS MORE 


of Catholicism and Marxism, the author 
Utopia has always seemed to the modern read- 
a rather enigmatic figure. It is, however, curfi- 
as that controversy about what Sir Thomas More 
cally meant is not a century old. Did his con- 
pmporaries then see no ambiguities in his book, 
jor subsequent readers for three centuries? The 
ttest work written on the subject’) answers this 
westion in the affirmative. For Professor Hexter, 
fore’s “intention is quite clearly expressed in 
‘topia and only the blinding sandstorms raised 
y the winds of doctrine have obscured his mean- 
1g to present-day scholars.” (p. 12) 


WK crc with being a canonized saint, both 


Circumstantial Backgrou nd 


Perhaps the most important service that Hexter’s 
tudy has rendered is his historical analysis of 
he text. It now seems quite clear that Book II 
»£ Utopia was written by More in the summer of 
515, whilst he was on an official mission in the 
“ow Countries. Book I, on the other hand, is an 
ifterthought, written in England in April, 1516, 
ufter a month’s visit paid to him by his friend, 
rasmus. Book II was written by More in his 
capacity of independent scholar and Christian 
sumanist; Book I, in that of one urged to enter 
zovernment service. Hence Book II expounds the 
author’s ideal and exhorts people to embrace it; 
Book I concretely specifies what actual measures 
could be taken to redress the calamitous social 
conditions of the England of this day. As Hexter 
shows, More in Book II had pleaded for a com- 
plete reorientation of mind, a metanoia of a nom- 
inally Christian generation that was rotten from 
top to bottom with pride, greed and sloth; and 
the whole argument of Book I is to the effect, that, 
, as there is no reorientation at least in the 
1) More’s Utopia—the biography of an idea. By 


H. Hexter, Princeton University Press, 1952, pp. 12 
mirc < $3.00. 


mind of the Prince, there can be no question for a 
man like More to enter his service. Two years 
later, however, in 1518, More did accept govern- 
ment service, i.e., he became a counsellor of Henry 
VII. Why? Hexter answers convincingly that 
in the meanwhile ‘“Thomas Cardinal Wolsey had 
become beyond dispute the King’s first minister, 
exercising undisputed sway over domestic policy, 
as he had for years over foreign policy” (p. 147), 
and had demonstrated a zeal and efficiency in 
uprooting the worst evils, which evidenced clearly 
a reorientation in the royal mind. 


Christian "Communism” 


More, therefore, in his original treatise (actual- 
ly Book II of the Utopia) “set forth the ideal 
standard as an example, a challenge and a rebuke 
to the world.” (p. 123). And that ideal was 
clearly communistic, community of property being 
the linchpin of the Utopian Commonwealth, held 
up for our admiration. Today the word “Com- 
munism” has acquired such harsh overtones, that 
it requires quite an effort on our part to see the 
idea as More and, in fact, all good Christians 
habitually saw it. More in his Utopra of 1515 and 
in a letter to a monk of 1520, just as the letters 
of his friends, Budé, Lister and Erasmus, saw 
in communism the best social system and the one 
God had originally intended for mankind. It is 
only after the fall that man divided up what had 
been meant to be held in common. Christ Him- 
self tried to recall His followers to that original 
arrangement; but man’s pride and avarice frus- 
trated Christ’s plan for a common life.2) Indeed 
More’s communism was a commonplace of escet- 
ical theology. It went back to St. Paul’s “each of 
you ought to study the well-being of others, not 


2) Thus Fr. EB. L. Surtz, S.J., of Loyola University, 
Chicago, in an article on “Thomas More and Commun- 
ism,” which appeared in the Publ. Mod. Lang. Assn. of 
1949, Vol. 64, pp. 556-564. 
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his own” (nemo quod suum est quaerat, 1 Cor. 
10, 24) ; to St. Augustine’s “‘litigiousness, enmities, 
discords, all arise out of individual ownership; 
does one ever quarrel about what we have in 
common ?”’ (Ps. 131.2) ; and to St. Benedict’s “vice 
of private ownership to be cut off from the monas- 
tery by the roots” (Rule 33). On the latter, Ab- 
bot Robert Morel, in a book of ‘Meditations on 
the Rule of St. Benedict” published in 1717, could 
still say: “It is the mark of charity to gather up 
all and to render it common; it is the mark of 
cupidity, to divide all and to appropriate it one- 
self 


The Fancied Commonwealth 


More, with his life-long nostalgia for the Chatr- 
terhouse, where he had lived during the four 
years of his study of law, always felt that even 
life in the world should and could ‘“‘draw closer 
to the Carthusian ideal; that men even without 
a vocation to the monastic life could yet be a holy 
community by a life of labor and learning in a 
society of equals, founded on a wise, just and 
righteous law.’’*) This idea the poet in More 
clothed in the tale of a fancied commonwealth, 
somewhere down yonder, for which he coined the 
name Utopia from the Greek ou = “not”, topos = 
“place’’—i.e., “there’s no such place’, the glow- 
ing and circumstantial account of which he puts in 
the mouth of a great traveler, whom he calls 
Raphael Hythloday—hythlos in Greek meaning 
“nonsense”, and daein ‘‘to teach.”*) Hexter, cur- 
iously enough, never mentions these ironical 
names; they certainly do not mean that More all 
the while was talking with his tongue in his cheek, 
but that he gave full rein in this to the satirical 
and self-deprecatory vein in him, and that the 
only folly he implied was the folly of the Cross. 
Hexter in fact makes out a good case for linking 
up Calvin’s “Community of the Saints’ (and 
I would add, all subsequent Puritanism) with this 
general desire of realizing Christian perfection in 
this evil world, of which longing More's Utopia 
is another expression, however, much “protest it 
is sure to evoke, to suggest any significant relation 
between the Utopian dream of the gentle, smil- 
ing, kindly Catholic saint and the harsh reality 
that the grim Protestant hero, Calvin, reared at 
RSE EV Ay. OCR IE 9 ok +t ; 


3) Hexter, 91. 

4) Similarly the chief river of the blest isle he calls 
Anydros (i.e., “without water”) and the luminous cap- 
ital Amaurote (“black-out”). > . 

5) Hexter, 92. at 
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More's Real Intent 


There can be no doubt that “More’s ideal wi] 
a communistic State with democratic forms 
election and deliberation’®), and that More k& 
lieved that private property is based neither & 
natural law nor on the Gospel, but only on pow 
tive law. But, as Fr. Surtz points out, More he. 
that the positive law is justified, because tf 
Gospel does not permit theft; wherefore, More # 
his answer to Luther condemned the scheme @ 
some Protestants to portion out existing wealtl§ 
Nor did he “for a moment think that he coul6 
bring the Utopian social order into being by sery 
ing in a royal council’’’), but that in the latte 
capacity he would merely press for such measure 
as restoration of commons, abolition of monopoll) 
limitation of acreage, etc. But it is a mistake t§ 
think, as Mgr. P. E. Hallett does*), that Mori 
does not really hold Raphael Hythloday’s view 
but only the Aristotelian objections to communisr 
(that it leads to sloth and general chaos), whicl 
he puts forward in his own person—conventiona 
arguments which with Hexter one can only re 
gard as a literary device for giving Hythloday a1 
Opening to start on his long and minute descrip 
tion of Utopia. 


Even more mistaken, however, is Karl Kaut 
sky*), who sees in the Utopia a Marxian visior 
far in advance of his time, “‘a foregleam of Mod 
ern Socialism.” Hexter drily comments that “¢ 
man who intentionally includes the handicraft sys. 
tem, compulsory labor and the restriction of wants 
in his ideal society, is not a modern socialist.’’2°) 
“In Utopia there is no touch of the Benthamite 
doctrine that pushpin is as good as poetry or bet- 
ter, if more people want it; there is none of the 
tacit assumption of modern economics that on the 
whole what men want is what they ought to have. 
The shadow of Bentham lies forward on Mills 
and Marx, on Kautsky and Keynes,—it does not 
fall backward over More.’’!4) Utopia preaches 
frugality above all; it does not end in an eschato- 
logical dream. Even the excellent constitution of 
Utopia does not do away with evil; there is hard 


6) Surtz, 563. 
_ 1) Hexter, 143. _ ees Se 
8) In his introduction to an edition, the first Catho lie 
aes of St. Thomas More’s Utopia. London, 1937, 


9) Karl Kautsky: Thomas More and his Utopia, 
tr. H. J. Stenning, N. Y., 1927. Migs 
i Hexter, 67. © Ps S : 
11) Hexter, 70-71. ; 
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yrced labor provided to punish it. Indeed, the 
hole of the Utopia is permeated by a high spir- 
uality, intended to show by contrast how far 
yciety in Christian Europe had fallen below the 
andard of even a pagan people living by the 
orms of the natural law. 


More's Speculation 


Being of the complex nature that More was, 
he author of Usopia cannot, however, deny him- 
elf here and there the pleasure to pursue in this 
onnection the speculation as to where a merely 
ogical approach might lead people, left without 
he guidance of a supernatural authority, the 
Thurch. He thus depicts the practice of euthanasia 
ind of divorce, and the existence of women-priests 
is current in Utopia, though in other writings of 
ris he voices strong objection to all such unchris- 
jan ideas. Read his Dialogue of Comfort on 
suicide, his writings against Luther on the subject 
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of a married clergy, whilst his stand on divorce, 
as is well known, cost him not only the favor of 
his King, but his life. Hexter never mentions 
these subjects, but strictly limits himself to the 
community of property: a pity, because they are 
strong points in the interpretation of those who 
hold that communism was as little an ideal of 
More’s as were euthanasia and divorce. Hex- 
ter’s fine study demonstrates that More believed 
in the ideal of communism as a Christian counsel 
of perfection, as did all his contemporaries; it is 
not lack of consistency that makes More’s Hythlo- 
day say with the same grave mien other things 
which may only be understood “in a Pickwickian 
sense. 

All lovers of Saint Thomas More owe a debt 
of gratitude to Professor Hexter for the enrich- 
ment of our understanding of the Utopia, which 
his stimulating study of it has provided. 


H. C. E. ZACHARIAS 


ECONOMIC REALITIES AND VALUES 
IN FAMILY LIFE 


Y oldest son, Peter Jr., oil technician and 
Morus parent (father of three children 
in five years), dropped in at my three-room apart- 
ment the other evening. He appeared to be just 
a bit weary, so I sounded him out about “the 
state of things.” 


E The Family Files 


“Dad, how much money does it take to raise a 
child to the age of eighteen?” Many young 
people today are asking that question; many others 
ate completely ignoring it. In spite of the multi- 
tude of jobs (many of them deriving from an 
abnormal form of production), and the uncon- 
trolled flow of “easy” money, it seems to take 
more and more income to pay for even an ordinary 
array of food, clothing and shelter. In order to 
answer my son’s question and set down a thought 
or two for others like him, I began with my own 
files. Records that had been bundled together, 
when my home was broken up, were brought out. 
‘Memories stirred. Frankly, I was startled! Bank 
‘books showed that my wife, Mary, and I had made 
deposits totalling $62,000 between 1920 and 1945! 


In that period my annual income had ranged from 
$2,400 to $5,500. There were years when we 
suffered bitter losses due to the depression and 
closed banks. We had, however, built a home, 
paid for it and raised four boys. But those days 
had been different, sometimes gracious, sometimes 
graceless. If I wanted to picture the modern 
process of “‘raising a child to age eighteen”, it 
would be better if I stepped down the years toward 
today with its earnings, its way of living and its 
temptations. . 
Cost of Raising a Child | 

Here is an interesting interpretation that shoots 
directly, though not too accurately at the question. 
The following table represents the estimated cost 
of raising a child to age 18:7). 
$ 300.00 


Maternity 

Food 2,275.00 

Clothing 711.00 
- Medical Care 299.00 


1) Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, The Money 
Value of a Man, the Ronald Press Company, New York, 
1946. ot ; rin 


Shelter 1,404.00 
Household operation 1,243.00 
Education 82.00 
Trans. and Recreation 1,126.00 
Sundries 826.00 


$7,766.00 


In the above schedule the authors had in mind 
the years 1935-36. Money purchases less today, 
how much less would be difficult to calculate. 
The family considered numbered five and had an 
annual income of $2,500. The item ‘‘education”’ 
may strike some as off balance. Surely it would 
cost far more than the amount indicated, The 
$82 set down merely covers the incidentals such 
as books and supplies not publicly provided. No 
attempt was made to arrive at the true cost. The 
researchers felt that ‘‘free, public education” was 
provided, and its cost were buried in several forms 
of taxes. Surely any consideration of what local 
and national governments contribute to schools 
entails the discovery that the taxpayer is the source 
as well as the consumer. Should the readet think 
of Catholics and others, who think so highly of 
religion that they maintain separate schools, then 
I fear the total given above will have to be raised 
well above $8,500. 


Mother’s Economic Contribution 


I have reserved for a special place the mother’s 
economic contribution to the raising: of a child 
and the operation of a home. If worst came to 
worst, what mother does for the family would 
have to be supplied by paid help. Obviously no 
other person could take the place of mother (gen- 
eral manager, accountant, disciplinarian, psycho- 
logist, first-aid specialist, psychiatrist, judge and 
jury); yet, if she were paid a mere 75c an hour, 
the family would have to use extraordinary means 
to arrange for her salary. And then, if time and 
a half for overtime, and double time for Sundays 
and Holidays were to be—but let us not carry 
this thing too far! Very certainly the greatest 
hidden cost in the raising of a child is mother’s 
contribution. It is something we hope to appre- 
ciate but can never hope to measure. 


Family Organization 
A well-knit family with a deep love for itself 
and its home can save a great deal of money. 
Planning, consideration and a sense of responsibil- 
ity can prevent certain expenditures, Repairs made 
in time by a member of the family may save hun- 
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dreds of dollars later on. A basement workshoj} 
equipped with $100 worth of tools, can pay ‘d 
itself in one or two years. In our home we usejl 
to maintain a family “corporation” with the off 
ficers rotating through annual election. Ead]} 
had to take a turn presiding over and guiding thf 
“deliberations” of the family. In the kitchen wi 
installed a bulletin board, ruled into column} 
reading: “Repairs to be Made,” “‘Suggestions,’| 
“Things to Get.” Some of the notations came uf 
at our meetings. The results were remarkable. 

recall summers in which we completed as many as 
fifty jobs running in value from $1 to more thart 
$100. If we had employed someone outside thej 
family, many of the projects would have beent 
dropped, a valuable lesson in living would have 
gone untaught, and the whole purpose of a home 
would somehow have been shamefully missed. 


The Automobile 


The automobile has modified the American fam- 
ily more than any other device introduced into it. 
I have seen the automobile change from a luxury 
to a convenience, to a necessity in the course of! 
forty years. Yet the automobile carries with it 
not only a fifth wheel but also a pressure-induced 
conclusion that we must have it no matter what 
the cost, no matter how many times we pay for it. 
Let us say that a family owns (or hopes to own 
finally) a moderately priced car, something cost- 
ing about $1,500. I wonder if the members of 
that family have any idea what is costs them to 
operate that car for twelve months? It is human 
nature to hide expenses in order to “lower” the 
costs of our pet wants, Actually it costs a little 
over $700 a year to Operate a $1,500 car, approxi- 
mately half the value of the car.2) That would be 
a considerable portion of the total earnings in a 
lower income family. Perhaps in some cases it 
would be cheaper to purchase transportation as 
needed. Among the upper income families, where 
fine cars are common, the commonest forms of 
transportation are being used to avoid wear, tear 


and annoyance. Experience has been teaching les- 
sons, but only to the wise. 


\ 


"Pay as We Use” 

Much of- the activity in American business is 
based not on money, but on the added uses of | 
money—credits and installment buying. We have — 
been “cultured” to “pay as we use.” Thus today — 
in America, more than in any other place in the _ 


2) Leland J. Gordon, Eleme enad ienorin a 
ean Book Co., N. Y., 1050. TY Beonomics, Ameri- 
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orld, we may have immediate possession (though 
%t ownership) of some desired article by means 
~a small down payment, a chattel mortgage and 
tended financing. This process can be exceed- 
gly costly, especially for the consumer, but, in 
.e long run, for everyone. According to the 
ederal Trade Commission, February 1936, the top 
mance charges on certain purchases made in 
[assachusetts cities and expressed in terms of 
wnual interest, ran as follows: 


Radios 881% 
Pianos 134 
Furniture and Rugs 330 
Stoves 404 
Oil Burners 325 
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Yes, my son raised an interesting question. We 
have been giving more for less when we should 
have been receiving more for less. Those who 
purchase under such “‘financing”’ as is listed above 
may not pay once, but many times lose more than 
they receive; sometimes lose all. The asnwer to 
the question requires, as we have seen, thinking 
from several angles—income, its management, the 
loving sacrifices of family members, the un- 
matched devotion of parents, the application of 
reasonable ideals and common sense, and finally 
the integration of people, what they have and 
what they hope to accomplish materially and spir- 
itually. 

PETER IBBET 


LIFE AMONG THE HEADHUNTERS 


f arrived in the Mountain Province of North- 
‘n Luzon in the Philippine Islands. Their task 
‘as not an easy one: the conversion of the Igorots. 


; A T the end of 1907 the first Belgian Fathers 


The People 


“Tgorot’’ is the general name given to the native 
eople living in the Mountain Province of North- 
cn Luzon. They comprise several tribes: the 
saloy, the Kankanai, the Ifugao, the Bontoc, the 
calinga and the Isneg tribe. Each tribe has its 
wn dialect and its own customs. For centuries 
re Igorots have been living a most primitive life. 
‘hey lived secluded from all communication, not 
nly with the Christians of the Low Lands, but 
ven with most of the people of their own tribe 
1 neighboring villages. 


Headhunting Expeditions 


: Forty years ago headhunting expeditions were 
uite common. The Igorots seldom resorted to 
pen warfare, but ambushed a lonesome traveller, 
r men working in a remote ricefield. To kill 
n enemy was an act of bravery. As weapons they 
sed spears and knives. Slain enemies were be- 
eaded on the spot; the heads were carried tri- 
mphantly to the village and displayed on posts 
nN an open space. Young men jumped forward 
vith gong and drumstick. In a wide circle they 
lanced around the heads. The rhythmic sound 


of the gong—dull, dim, clearer, accelerating, ex- 
citing, passionate—allured and fascinated all the 
people in the valley who flocked to the place of 
rejoicing. The warriors bedecked with beads and 
cockfeathers proudly led the gong-band, the danc- 
ing and the drinking, celebrating their own bravery 
in gestures, words and. songs. On the second day 
of the celebration the warriors beheld with great 
pride the new handle of their gong, the clean 
lower jaw of the enemy they had slain. 


Family Life 

Family life hardly exists among the Igorots. 
The bond of union resulting from consanguinity 
is much closer than the bond of union between 
husband and wife. Real love between husband 
and wife simply does not exist; there may be a 
kind of good understanding of each other, but 
nothing more. Husband and wife have each their 
own daily occupations. Men get firewood, plough 
the fields, make or repair the house, weave the 
baskets, prepare and preside at the sacrifices, make 
the rice-wine. Women clean the fields, plant and 
dig sweet potatoes, plant the rice and cultivate 
it, weave the clothes and usually fetch the water 
and cook the food. The two work for the com- 
mon good of the family, but it is rare for a hus- 
band to help his wife if she happens to be over- 
burdened. Although the wife has much mote 
work than the husband, she is not to be regarded 
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as the slave of the man; she has as much authority 
in the family as her husband has. 


All children are most welcome—except twins. 
When twins are born, which happens very seldom, 
one of them is put in an earthen jar and buried 
alive. The child, as long as it is a baby, is cared 
for by the father as well as by the mother. Dur- 
ing the day, tthe baby is carried on the back in a 
blanket. The mother nurses her child as long as 
possible. No sanitary or hygienic precautions are 
taken for the babies. Babies usually are dirty; 
they are washed only at rare intervals and are 
never clothed. No wonder, then, that the mor- 
tality rate is so very high. 


As the houses are very small and have only 
one room, the children of the family, as soon 
as they no longer need the care of the mother, 
go to the sleeping places of the unmarried. There 
are separate sleeping places for the boys and girls. 
They are usually huts constructed in a corner of 
the home-plot either by the parents or by a group 
of neighbors. At present, most of the children 
find a place to sleep in unoccupied houses. Boys 
and girls select their own sleeping place, without 
interference on the part of the parents. They 
move frequently from one sleeping place to an- 
other. The parents do not care; they leave their 
children completely free in this matter. 


When the children grow up, the parents ar- 
range their marriage. It is seldom that for a 
first marriage young persons are allowed to act 
freely and independently of their parents, grand- 
parents or near relatives. Sometimes everything 
is arranged without the knowledge of the in- 
terested partners, who then have only to agree 
and obey. 


The interference of the parents in the mat- 
riage of their children is naturally not so great 
when their children are older, or have passed 
through one or more marriages. Yet even in 
such cases, parents may still try to dissuade their 
children, raise difficulties, or propose another 
candidate of their own choice. In general the 
children, who often pay very little attention to 
the commands and counsels of their parents in 
ordinary matters, will follow the advice of their 
parents in matters concerning their marriage, even 
though they do it reluctantly, because they know 
very well that the will of their parents and grand- 
parents in this marriage business is inflexible. 

All Igorots put their pride in riches, want to 
show their wealth by means of sacrifices and 
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feasts, gladly obey rich men and think that rid 
people are really very happy. Nevertheless th! 
want children, above all else, and they wou.) 
gladly give up all wealth, were it necessary to ¢ 
so in order to have children. All Igorots wish j 
have someone to take their place after the 
death; they want to perpetuate themselves, ny 
only in the first generation, but in subsequeil 
generations. This explains their tendency to inte} 
pose in the marriage of their children and grang 
children. This preoccupation has evidently 4) 
enormous influence upon the duration of th 
marriage contract. 


As a matter of fact, mari 
marriages among the Igorots are unstable an 
end in a divorce as a result of childlessness. 


Religion 

The religion of the Igorots is based upo 
tradition. They believe this or that, they pe 
form these or those rites, because their ancesto: 
believed or acted so since time immemorial. The 
are polytheists; they worship several deities, o 
fering sacrifices to ask their favors or to placat 
them. The victims are ordinarily pigs and chic 
ens. They have medicine men or priests a 
priestesses. Their sole function is to perform rite 
and sacrifices. Priests do not instruct the peopl 
in matters of religious belief or good morals. N 
one, in fact, thinks of religion as a creed, or 2 
having a binding moral code. Religion to t 
Igorots is just a series of rites with taboos pre 
supposing some beliefs. All their rites are pos 
tive welfare rites to obtain benefits, or negatiy 
ones to avoid or avert evils. The priests, howevei 
having a more comprehensive knowledge of th 
beliefs than have the average people, often advis 
their tribesmen and are often consulted. They te 
the people what rites to perform, what sacrifice 
or victims to offer in particular cases, and whs 
taboos result from these rites. They explai 
dreams, and on such occasions they give explici 
instruction in one or other traditional belief. TI 
great majority of the rites and sacrifices are pet 
formed for the advantage and upon the req 
of individuals and their families. Some sacrifi 
however, are performed for the whole commun i 
Such are, for instance, the sacrifice before th 
planting of rice, the sacrifice at the burial ofe 
beheaded man or a person struck by lightning, th 
sacrifices offered after a war expedition, the sacri 
fice offered in case of epidemic. Onvall such oc 
casions the whole community has to participate 


a 


oS ae 
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) servile work may be done. Nobody is allowed 
leave the village under penalty of a heavy fine. 
Such were some of the conditions the pioneer 
ssioners found among the people they were sent 
‘convert to Christianity. Hard, indeed, was their 
ae 
[The Belgian Fathers placed their hope in the 
unger generation. They built churches and chap- 
3, schools, dormitories for boys and girls, hos- 
cals and dispensaries. Shortly after the founda- 
en of a new mission, the Father would call in 
¢ valuable help of the Sisters. They instructed 
e children and took care of the sick in the dis- 
msaries. Their knowledge of medicine was one 
the greatest assets in reaching the soul by cur- 
the body. 
‘With the grace of God the Belgian Fathers did 
onders. In 1937, on the occasion of the Euchar- 
sie Congress in Manila, the late Cardinal Dough- 
ity came (to see the work of our missioners in his 
‘loved Mountain Province. His Eminence could 
nly find words of admiration and gratitude. 
wenty-one churches with resident priests serving 
) mission-posts were spread over the mountains. 
‘ore than 6,000 boys and girls were attending 
ar schools. Thirty-seven priests took care of 
most 100,000 Catholics. Their hard work was 
oriously crowned on that unforgettable day when 
e first native Igorot priest offered his First Holy 
ass among his own people. 
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I deem it only my duty to conclude with an ex- 
pression of thanks to the late Dr. F. P. Kenkel, 
the Central Verein and the National Catholic 
Women’s Union. This expression is tendered in 
my own name and in the name of the Belgian 
Fathers in the Mountain Province, especially those 
in Ifugao. We shall never forget the manifold 
benefactions bestowed by Dr. Kenkel which 
proved so tremendously helpful these many years. 
It is impossible to tell how much assistance we de- 
rived from the thousands of Mass stipends—the 
sole support of the Fathers in many instances— 
from the innumerable boxes of medicines, clothes 
and books which proved so helping in bringing 
the unfortunate pagans into the true Fold. 

A very distinctive and invaluable contribution 
to our missions was made by the Central Bureau 
in the form of a beautifully illustrated prayer 
book in the Ifugao dialect. The Bureau, under 
Dr. Kenkel’s guidance, arranged for the printing 
of this prayer book and defrayed the entire cost. 
If Dr. Kenkel did nothing else for the missions, 
this accomplishment alone would entitle him to a 
very special place in the annals of mission achieve- 
ment. God bless his noble soul. May our dear 
Lord and our Heavenly Mother bestow their 
choicest blessings on the two organizations of 
which he was the guiding spirit for so many 
years. . 


Rev. ANDREW G. MARQUES, C.I.C.M. 


Warder’s Review 


Ee tescion of the Middle Class 


Z EEN observers of social trends have for a 
-Nlong time noted with grave misgivings the 
creasing struggle the middle class is forced to 
age for its survival. More and more it is be- 
ming the proscribed social segment. Class con- 
ict and class enmities are covertly, sometimes 
1orantly, instigated, always to the detriment and 
sadvantage of that group which has always been 
idered by better sociologists to constitute the 
ckbone of society. 
The middle class did not fare well in the re- 
presidential campaign. There was much loose 
Ik about “privilege”, the “common man” and 
“masses”. Of course, much of what was said 
supposed to be regarded as “campaign talk”, 


intended to influence the citizenry in their voting, 
but not to be taken too seriously, once election 
day had come and gone. Yet, such talk can be 
very dangerous. It savors more of the Marxian 
pattern of class conflict than it does of social or- 
der. No candidate for an important office in our 
federal or State governments, as far as we know, 
would intentionally say or do ought to advance a 
one-class, monolithic society. Nor would they in- 
tentionally disrupt social order by submerging the 
middle class. They would do none of these in- 
tentionally. But some of their utterances, if giv- 


en full credence and pushed to their logical con- 


clusions, would lead inevitably to a classless so- 


ciety. 


This is no idle speculation. Actually, some of. 
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our official governmental policies have had some 
curious consequences hardly reconcilable with our 
avowed Opposition to Communism. We refer 
specifically to a tragic situation developing in 
Europe in regard to the middle class,—a situation 
for which the United States must accept a large 
measure of the responsibility. Under the caption, 
“Europe Losing Middle Class,” the World-Herald 
of Omaha (Oct. 26) makes the disclosure that 
many of the policies adopted by the United States 
since the end of World War II have furthered 
the destruction of the middle class in Germany 
and are hastening the arrival of the Worker-State 
and Socialism. Writing from Frankfort, Ger- 
many, the author of the article in the World- 
Herald, Dr. John B. Crane, explains the situation 
as follows: 


“In the first place, the leaders of the middle 
class, consisting of business leaders, bankers, 
prominent merchants, etc., were rounded up 
wholesale immediately after the war and placed 
in American concentration camps (politely re- 
ferred to as internment centers). 


“Here thousands of upper middle class Ger- 
mans were confined for from one to three years 
without trial. Some eventually were released on 
probation without being convicted of anything. 
Others were charged and convicted of cooperating 
with the Nazis and were forbidden ever to engage 
in industry again. 

“Still others were convicted as active Nazis and 
were limited to such jobs as sweeping the streets.” 


How such tactics worked their baneful effect, 
Dr. Crane explains: 


“The net effect of these confinements and 
convictions was to wipe out the bulk of the leaders 
of the German middle class at one fell SWOOP. 


“I once asked an American officer how they 
selected the Germans to be arrested and confined 
in American ‘internment camps.’ He replied 
that the Americans did not have time to inves- 
tigate, so they simply rounded up all Germans 
holding important posts in banks, business and 
industry.” 

The policy of oppression included sequestration 
of homes. “Thousands of houses owned by the 
middle class were seized by the Americans and 
other Allied personnel for their use. Most of 
these houses are still in Allied hands today. Prac- 
tically no workers’ houses or apartments were 
seized.” 


Dr. Crane sees some hope for a return of these 
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houses in the bitter fight now being waged by t} 
Free Democratic Party of Germany, to which tt 
majority of the middle class people belong. Sits 
this party is an important member of the Adena 
er coalition Government, the Allies may listen § 
the German demands for the return of the housi 
Without the support of the Free Democratic Par} 
the Adenauer Government may not be able } 
get favorable action on the Contractual Agre 
ments, initialed at Bonn on May 26, in the pa 
sage of which the Allies are vitally interested. } 

What is the result of these measures of opprd 
sion? “The middle class in West Europe,” ¢ 
serves Dr, Crane, ‘“‘has been steadily squeezed sing 
the war, so that in many instances middle cla 
people are living at a standard as low or evi 
lower than the laboring class. 

“This is of the greatest significance, for it mea 
the children of these middle class folks are threz 
ened with sinking to the educational and voc 
tional levels of the masses. 

“This is exactly what the Socialist governmer 
of Western Europe and the Communist gover 
ments of Eastern Europe pray for, since Marxié 
socialism teaches that the middle classes must 
wiped out before fully-developed socialism cé 
take over.” 

It is time, we believe, that our talk and o1 
thinking on the classes in society be of a mo 
matured variety. Reckless thinking and reckle 
talk can lead to strange policies with even strang 
consequences. The German debacle may be mo 
than an isolated blunder. 


Educated Unemployed 


1 PA has a serious problem of unemplo’ 
ment prevailing among its educated youti 
At the end of May, 1952, there were 14,828 grad 
uates and 101,038 matriculates among the u 


employed persons registered with Governmer 
exchanges. <) 

A breakdown was given by The Examiner ¢ 
Bombay, September 6: West Bengal had 3 
unemployed graduates and Madras had 20 
unemployed matriculates—the highest figures” 
their respective categories. 5 

Employment exchanges which had the large 
number of educated persons to deal with 
Calcutta 9,072 matriculates, 2,882 gradu 
Bombay 7,575 matriculates, 1,131 graduate: 
Delhi 7,270 matriculates and 614 graduates. 


ieee = te 
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Beyond these figures, which are not exhaustive, 
here are human problems. The basic problem 
s—what are the educated unemployed going to 
do with themselves? They find themselves facing 
1 bleak and barren future after they have com- 
oleted their educational careers, which have sure- 
wy cost them much money and effort. 

As The Examiner puts it: “Will society provide 
these unfortunate young people the opportuni- 
ities they seek to become useful and productive 
citizens? Or will they be left to eat their hearts 
out in futility and frustration and fall victims to 
ithe baneful propaganda coming from Moscow ?” 


The questions and problems will have to be 
‘faced by the leaders of Indian society if the young 
and teeming democracy of that country is to get 
the informed and educated leadership which will 
-be needed in the days ahead. 


Something Missing 


| am problems of the division of Europe, the 
decline of Western culture and the spread of 
‘Communism have been dealt with recently by 
[Pope Pius XII, by the English historian and 
philosopher, Christopher Dawson, and by a con- 
.gress of Christian European leaders. 


There was general agreement among the three 
that only a “united Europe” can halt the advance 
-of Communism and create the conditions that 
may eventually lead to the liberation of the coun- 
tries overrun by the Soviets. 


Some notable progress has been made toward 


‘this international unity. From Strassbourg, Ger- 


many, come reports of the meeting of parliamen- 
tarians from six Western European countries 


linked together in the Schuman Plan of a coal and 


steel community. The joint maneuvers of the 
N.A.T.O. powers are also indications of growing 


Western unity. 


_ Yet, with these notable achievements there is 


‘something vital still lacking to spirit this initial 
"progress 


toward a more basic and enduring goal. 
The Holy Father, in a message to the Catholic 
Action Congress, grasped the missing element 
when he said there is a need for a “proper atmos- 
| without which a common international ac- 


ion can have neither consistency nor prosperous 


rhe Pope described this “atmosphere”. as one 
f mutual understanding “whose fundamental ele- 
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ments are: reciprocal respect; mutual sincerity, 
which honestly recognizes in others the same rights 
claimed for oneself; and an attitude of benevo- 
lence toward the children of other nations, looking 
upon them as brothers and sisters.” 

Then the Holy Father warned the Catholic Ac- 
tionists of efforts “being made to form a Euro- 
pean culture of non-Christian character, spirit 
and soul. You, sons of the Church—and in 
Europe you are neither few in number nor weak— 
have a holy duty to oppose such tendencies.” 

Christopher Dawson, in his latest book, Under- 
standing Europe, observed that the “something 
missing” in the movement for unity is the realiza- 
tion that the sources of European solidarity are 
“those fundamental spiritual principles which are 
inseparable from the Christian faith and which 
have been the foundation of the whole develop- 
ment of Western culture.” 

The English historian and philosopher com- 
mented: “The division and impoverishment of 
Europe must inevitably lead to the division and 
impoverishment of the world, for Western Europe 
has played and still plays such an important part 
in world commerce and industry, and still more 
in science and thought, that its decay would in- 
flict a more serious blow to world civilization than 
the fall of the Roman Empire.” 

A short time ago, the Sixth Congress of 
Nouvelles Equipes Internationales (NEI) called 
on Europe’s Christians to study more closely the 
political problems of their respective countries and 
set up a common action to make Europe once 


‘ more “the hearth of Christian civilization.” 


The NEI congress, an organization of Euro- 
pean leaders devoted to the principles of Christian 
democracy, adopted a resolution expressing 
“solidarity” with the persecuted nations of East- 
ern Europe, pledging Christian democratic groups 
to refrain from calling them Soviet “satellites.” 


“What a tragedy if we give the world bread, 
and Russia gives the world its ideas,” Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing of Boston told a gathering 
at University of Portland recently. 

“The West,” he said, “has allowed itself to 
plunge into a bankruptcy of fundamental ideas, 
while Communism is offering a fighting and 
passionate creed to the world’s discontented.” | 

- The Monitor, San Francisco, Calif. 
Sept. 26, 1952 
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Voting Has its Difficulties 


HIS election year has again brought to light 

one of the great shortcomings of the citizenry 
of our country, viz., its disinclination to utilize 
its right and duty of suffrage. Perhaps at no 
time previously has such a concerted effort been 
made by various groups in our country to get 
people to the polls. That the efforts of these 
gtoups have had a measure of success is attested 
by the comparatively large number of those who 
voted in the recent national elections. 

The apparent apathy of so many people in our 
country toward their responsibility as citizens de- 
tives from many causes, First of all, there is the 
tendency to undervalue both the importance and 
the responsibility of the individual in the light 
of our vast population. That feeling of “not be- 
ing missed in a crowd” certainly keeps many 
from the polls, especially when voting entails 
a bit of sacrifice. But this line of reasoning is 
never followed by elements inimical to good or- 
der. Hence, an attitude of indifference on the part 
of good people works to a nation’s great disad- 
vantage, because it is an asset to all who work 
against the country’s best interests. 

Voting, of course, should be done intelligently. 
This is not always easy. At times our citizens 
are called upon to elect men for a large number 
of offices. It is scarcely possible for the average 


Contemporary Opinion 


NS institutions to house the aged is not 
the answer. Medical science has increased the 
longevity of men and women. Despite the in- 
crease of diocesan institutions for the aged, all 
the dioceses of the United States can never build 
enough institutions to house all our aged. 


We had better get on the job of returning to 
the old-fashioned idea of family responsibility. 
Modern architecture shouldn’t be the excuse of 
not having room for grandma or gtandpa. Re- 
design the house so there will be room, and keep 
in a prominent place in the mind and in the home 
the commandment: “Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that it may be well with thee and that 
you mayest live long upon the earth.” - 


Rr. Rev. Mscr. JOHN O’Grapy!) 
1) The Herald-Citizen, Milwaukee, Aus, 23, 
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| 
citizen to know all the candidates and their pririt 
ciples sufficiently well to make consistently ju 
dicious choices. Yet good government demand 
good office-holders. What adds to the confusios 
of mind of most people of good will is the type 
of election campaigning which has become ac} 
cepted practice with us. The populace is literall® 
bombarded with a barrage of “campaign talk,” | 
very peculiar use of language. On the one hand 
the candidates hope to win the election by theif 
campaign utterances; on the other, it is general 
to be understood that “campaign oratory” is not 
to be taken too seriously. Just where does thi 
leave the sincere citizen who tries to determine 


his choice by reading and listening to the speecheif 
of contending candidates ? 


But we must not be over-sympathetic on thi: 
point. There are ways available to practically alll 
of us for self-enlightenment. We have our editor. 
ial pages and our periodicals in abundance. Thes | 
could make us Americans an intelligent elector-} 
ate. They could, but they do not, because tool 
many people restrict their reading to the “sports” 
and the comics. 


ae 


Yes, it takes effort to vote intelligently. I 
costs something to be a good citizen. Some pay. 
this cost in terms of their lives. All should bel 
eager to make the minimum sacrifice entailed i 
being intelligent and appreciative voters. 


Comat 


Some commentators, even some scholars in 
the field of history, have maintained that the 
present Soviet expansion is due basically to a 
recurrence of the old Czarist imperialism, and 
must be met by the diplomatic and military ma- 
neuvering that characterized England’s duelling 
with the Russian Empire during the 19th century. 
This viewpoint is a halftruth that misses the 
depths of the difference. There are new and 
powerful forces at work which were eee 
to the Romanovs and- which impart a driving 
power to world Communism wholly absent from 
the precedents. i 

Soviet ambitions do, in effect, coincide with old 
Russian policy at many geographical points—for 
example, in the urge for warm-water ports along 
the periphery of Europe and Asia, in the Balkans 
and on the Baltic, Constantinople and contro 


— a 
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| of the Dardanelles are common objectives. But 


: Actually, however, the mass-movements of the 
: no Russian Czar entertained the messianic vision of 


‘the whole world aflame with social revolution. 


No imperial government accepted the teachings of 
Karl Marx as hand-book for international policy 


and the diplomatic career. No cabinet ministers 
— of old Russia had an anti-God program which was 


to be systematically imposed wherever Russian 
power gained the upper hand. No dialectical 
materialism figured in their philosophy of world 
history, and certainly no dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat was discernible in their social thinking. 
Rev. EDMUND A. WALSH, S.]J.*) 


The United States witnessed a costly steel 
strike this past summer. It was finally settled 
during the week of the Democratic National 
Convention when President Truman agreed to a 
price increase. This price increase was to com- 
pensate the industry for the wage increase, with 
the consumer paying the piper. 

One of these days the long-suffering consumer 
is going to stand up and take notice: strikes are 
his concern too, since he is going to pay the 
shot. It could be that his attitude toward manage- 
ment and labor will be: “A plague on both your 
houses.” 

Perhaps it is considerations like these that led 
Benjamine F. Fairless, head of United States Steel, 
to announce he will tour U. S. steel plants in the 


company of Philip Murray, president of the United 


Steelworkers Union. The idea is that they will 
meet the men and discuss frankly what’s on their 
minds. With big corporations and big unionism, 
Mr. Fairless and Mr. Murray are so far removed 
from the man on the production line that they 
are almost mythical figures. 
The joint tour of Mr. Fairless and Mr. Murray 
gives a new look to industrial relations. 
The Casket, Antigonish, N. S. 
October 2, 1952 


European federalism has managed to make 
progress in spite of its failure to command 
mass-appeal, which has made it appear constant- 
ly to be a forlorn hope on the verge of complete 


breakdown. 


That this should be so may seem surprising 


_ to those who are obsessed by the apparent strength 


of mass-movements, so that they are always ready 


to proclaim them—whether with fear or with 
_ hope—as “the wave of the future.” 


“1) The Catholic Mind, November, 1952. 


twentieth century have wrought ruin for the most 
part, and built nothing of value to man’s civilized 
life; and history shows that lasting constructive 
enterprise in statesmanship is usually the work 
of the few, endorsed with indifference or even as 
a “pis-aller” by the people who only come to ap- 
preciate later what has been accomplished. 

It was so with the work of Hamilton and the 
Founding Fathers who built the United States out 
of the quarrelsome group of colonies who broke 
away from British rule in 1776; and their success 
may well encourage the tiny group of enlightened 
statesmen who have worked so hard, and against 
such odds of stupidity, prejudice and fear, to create 
a real European structure out of the unhappy 
disillusioned and mutually-embittered nations who 
have survived the late storm in the West. 


D. M. G. Jackson, M.A.") 


The world needs discretion as much as zeal, 
and although the latter generally usurps all 
the honors and glories of heroism, the former does 
a great deal toward carrying on the daily affairs 
of society and states. If everybody were discreet 
and nobody zealous, things would certainly go 
on much better than if everybody were zealous 
and nobody discreet... . Zeal tempered and guid- 


ed by discretion, or discretion warmed and ener- 


gized by zeal, is the true temperament for safe 
and successful conduct. 


HENRY JARVIS RAYMOND”) 


The soft, bemuddled and befuddled education 
of our days, which discards anything resembling 
discipline, sends the young into the world with a 
false impression, and with silly hopes that but 
too soon will be blasted. The world is not a 
playground. It is much more like a battlefield 
on which those who are not properly equipped 
come to grief. In life responsibilities are to be 
faced and man must measure up to them or be- 
come a dismal failure. The products of soft 
education become the victims of life. Modern 
education renders youth an ill service. 

Dr. C. BRUEHL 
The Wanderer, Oct. 16, 1952 

1) Zealandia, September 18, 1952. at 

2) Mr. Raymond founded the New York Times a 
century ago. The above statement, attributed to him, 


is contained in the new biography of Mr. R. by 
Francis Brown. 
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The Welfare State is almost upon us. Now 
under one pretext, now under another, the various 
Departments of State are becoming father and 
mother to us all. Now it is on Socialist reason- 
ing thinly disguised—because mothers and chil- 
dren are the hope of the future and so of the 
nation and the State; because all in the land 
are equal and so should have the same treat- 
ment, etc.: now it is on humanitarian grounds— 
because parents cannot afford to look after their 
children as well as the State can, or cannot be 
expected to know how to look after them as 
well as the Department experts can, or (and 
hence the constant references to examples of bad 
or careless parents) that they cannot be trusted 
to look after them as well as the paid officials 
can. The story of this “progress” is always the 
same. First comes free provision for the needy— 
for instance, free medical treatment, free school- 
ing, etc. Then the Means Test is abolished on 
the plea that it is “unworkable”, “invidious”, 
what you will, and the service is made available 
gratis for everybody, rich and poor. The final 
step is to have the service made compulsory for 
all. 

BisHop CORNELIUS LucEy, D.D.*) 
Cork, Ireland 


“Neither legal measures, feverish alarm nor 
a Catholicism in name only shall be the means 
to conquer Communism.” Mexican Catholics 
have been warned here in a statement from the 
Social Secretariat, an organization founded by the 
Mexican Bishops in 1920. 

The warning put Catholics on guard against 
giving their unconditional support to movements 
that proclaimed themselves ‘‘anti-Communist.” 

“It is necessaty to know what one endorses,” 
the statement said. ‘‘Catholics cannot be anti- 
Communist out of opportunism, nor by reason 
of personal gain. They must be so out of the 
conviction that the doctrines of atheistic material- 
ism are opposed to those of the Church.” 

Warning also that Catholics must not hate 
Communists, the statement declared that while 
Communism is to be fought, it is necessary at the 
same time to redeem those who are in error. 

It also said that the Church leaves to “respon- 
sible laymen’ the measures to be employed in 
combatting Communism in the economic or po- 
litical world. ' 


1) The Christian Democrat, Oxford, February, 1952. 
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Fragments 


T seems that there is a conspiracy to make} 


it difficult for all men and Christians to safe-}} 
guard their personal dignity, nay, even to make \ 


it impossible. 


Technology and the business of advertising j 


and mass propaganda in radio and motion pic- 
tures hardly afford a rest to the senses and pre- 


vent concentration on one’s inner self. A type of 9 


man is being developed who cannot stand to be 
alone with himself and his God for even a single 
hour . 


the mass. Pore Prius XII 


A pessimistic view of the 1953 business out- 
look is held by the Research Institute of Amer- 
ica, which predicts that U. S. business has no 
more than a year in which to prepare for a re- 
cession that may be deeper and longer-lasting than 
any which occurred since the Thirties. 

Publication of the Institute’s report was ad- 
vanced in order to allow the business world more 
time to. prepare for the storm “before the start 
of lower sales, prices and earnings.” 

The analysis concludes that the outcome of the 
Presidential election will not affect this predic- 
tion, but admits that a new foreign crisis might 
change the picture. 


“It cannot be too often repeated,’ wrote G. 
K. Chesterton, “that what destroyed the family 
in the modern world was Capitalism. No doubt 
it might have been Communism, if Communism 
had ever had a chance outside that semi-Mongo- 
lian wilderness where it flourishes. But, so far 
as we are concerned, what has broken up house- 
holds, and encouraged divorces and treated the 
old domestic virtues with more and more con- 


tempt, is the epoch and the power of Capitalism.” 


“The social question can so easily become a 
matter of intense emotion, even of passion. The 


. . The individual is being absorbed by 


great-hearted in their zeal for justice may go 


to extremes. The lesser men may be prompted 


by avarice or envy. Over all the question has” 


descended the Hell-inspired spirit of hatred, which 
has embittered human relations in industry as 
much as in the international order.” 


BisHop BECK of Brentwood England?) 


1) Southern Cross, South Africa, September 8, 1952. 
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THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Worse Than Attila 


N October 12 of this year, 500,000 people 

crowded into St. Peter’s Square in Rome to 
hear the Holy Father give a stirring address which 
was directed principally to the members of Italian 
Catholic Action, 150,000 of whom were present 
on this occasion. 


Referring to the world upheaval of our day, 
Pope Pius drew a parallel with the crisis which 
Rome experienced in 452, when the Hun leader, 
Attila, threatened the eternal city with pillage and 
destruction. It was on that occasion Pope Leo 
I, attired in his pontifical robes, met the bar- 
barian invader at the gates of Rome and succeeded 
in inducing Attila to withdraw his hordes, thus 
saving not only the capital of Christendom, but 
the entire Italian peninsula. 


“Today, not only Rome and Italy, but the whole 
world is threatened,” said our Sovereign Pontiff. 
“You do not need to be told who is the enemy, 
nor what dress he wears. He is among us all 
and everywhere, subtle and dangerous. In recent 
years he has attempted the intellectual, social and 
moral disintegration of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. | 


“He has wanted nature without grace; reason 
without faith; liberty without authority—and 
sometimes authority without liberty. At first he 
says ‘Christ, yes, but the Church, no’; then ‘God, 
yes, but Christ, no.’ Then finally, the cry goes 
up, ‘God is dead, in fact, there never was any 
icod.” 

The Holy Father here has singled the basic, 
“subtle” enemy of our Christian culture, viz., 
secularism. While the majority of people are 
distracted and preoccupied with their fight against 
Communism, this subtle enemy is boring ever 
deeper into the thinking and the manner of life 
of Western civilization. We cannot emphasize 
it strongly enough—the struggle between the East 
and the West today is not the clearly defined 
issue between God and anti-God so many of our 
contempararies would have us believe. The enemy 
_is in our camp, too. The continuing words of out 
Holy Father’s discourse leaves no doubt about 
this. : 

“The enemy is trying always to exclude Christ 
from the university; from the school; from the 


~ 


Procedure 


‘without faith. 


Action 


family; from the administration of justice; from 
legislative activity—from all activities by which a 
nation determines peace and war. The enemy 
is corrupting the world with a press and with 
activities which kill the faith of youth and chil- 
dren, destroying love among married couples, and 
encourage a nationalism which leads to war. It 
is not Attila who is forcing the doors of Rome. 


“You must understand that it is in vain today 
to ask the Pope to move himself, to go against 
the enemy to stop his sowing ruin and death. 
The Pope must stay at his post unceasingly, 
vigilantly, praying that the wolf shall not enter 
the fold to disperse the flock. Those who, with 
the Pope, share the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment of the Church are doing all they canto 
answer the prayers of millions of men who look 
to the Church as their only guarantee. 


“But this today is not enough—all the faith- 
ful of good will must accept their own tesponsi- 
bility in this fight for salvation. 


“My beloved children, men of Catholic Action: 
the human race is today without direction and 
It needs light, it needs to be 
shown the way, it needs faith. 


“Do you want to collaborate under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Church to be the heralds of this 
hope? Do you want to be the bearers of security 
and of peace? Do you want to be beams of sun 
which will enable humanity to waken from its 
torpor? Do you want to become—if such is God’s 
will—animators of this human multitude which is 
waiting for a vanguard to precede it? 


“Very, well, but then you must act above all 
with conscience. The men of Catholic Action 
cannot ignore what the Church is doing and what 
she intends to do. They know that the Church 
wants peace; that she wants just distribution of 
riches; that she wants to improve the lot of the 
humble and of the poor. . . 


“The authors and propagators of the horrible 
calumny that the Church wants war are able to 
escape the justice of man, but they cannot evade 
the judgment of God. The day will come for 
them; may God pardon them. In the meantime, 


any 


however, it is necessary to use every occasion to 
open the eyes of those who are blind, more often 
victimized than guilty. . . 

“My beloved children, do you want to be strong ? 
Do you want, with God’s help, to be invincible? 
Very well, but you must be ready to make sacri- 
fices for the supreme good of our movement. 

“The Church is very careful not to encroach 
on the competence of the civil authorities; but 
when matters of religion or morals are concerned 
it is the duty of all Christians, and especially 
of all members of Catholic Action, to follow the 
teachings of the Church. 


“We must add that it is also necessary to show 


Sound Thoughts on Social Security 


WO recent statements from widely divergent 

sources offer sound advice for serious-mind- 
ed Catholics to ponder. The first, as given in 
The Michigan Catholic (Sept. 18) came from a 
retiring president of the Michigan State Welfare 
Board who might be termed a “‘government bu- 
reaucrat.’ J. Howard des Pelder told a meeting 
of the State Welfare group, ‘the growing tendency 
to look to government to solve all life’s problems 
is a real and actual threat to our democratic form 
of government.” 


He said: “Each individual should do for him- 
self, directly or through voluntary cooperation, 
what he reasonably can. The State should sup- 
ply only for the manifest inadequacy of the in- 
dividual, not supplant the adequate.” 


The retiring Welfare Director continued, ‘‘many 
young people own nothing and are deep in debt. 
And when you ask them why they had not saved 
while working full time at high wages, they tell 
you— Why save? The Government will take 


dee 


care of us’. 


The second statement, quoted in The Catholic 
Standard and Times (Sept. 19) came from the 
Vatican Secretary of State, writing on behalf of 
Pope Pius XII to the Canadian “Social Week” 
held at St. Jean, Quebec. The study subject of the 
gathering was “Social Security in the Light of 
Papal Teachings.” The Secretary's letter said: 
“Through social security the worker and his fam- 
ily find legitimate security against the risks and 
hazards which too often lie in wait for them under 
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a strict sense of discipline within the movementf 
We hope that it will be given to you to see all) 
humanity returning in time to the road of Christ.) 
For this, We lean heavily on the men of Catholic 
Action, on all Catholic Action. . .” 

What the Holy Father pleads for so earnestly 
in this instance is the crusading spirit. It 1s un-{ 
derstood that his address on October 12 unfolds} 
the second phrase of that “great reawakening’ | 
about which he spoke in February. In view of} 
the Pope’s insistance on fervor and sacrifice in the} 
social apostolate, how can any dutiful Catholic} 
remain indifferent to the demands for social ac- 
tion in this day of crisis? 


the names of illness, unemployment and old age, 
and before which their resources are, in general 
insufficient. But who, on the contrary, does not 
see the dangers of a doctrinal and practical nature 
which a hasty and misunderstood application of so 
desirable a plan would involve.” 

The Vatican statement went on, “the Holy 
Father has pointed out how prejudicial a social 
security system, that was only a State monopoly, 
would be to the best interests of families and oc- 
cupational groups, on behalf of whom and through 
whom it ought, above all, to be conducted. 

“A plan of this importance needs, in order 
to realize its maximum effectiveness, a prepara- 
tion and education of minds. This is precisely 
where Catholics interested in social problems can 
and must play a decisive role, so that the various 
factors involved may be harmonized. These in- 
clude philanthropy and charity, of which, accord- 
ing to the Gospel, the followers of Christ will 
always be the faithful and indispensable dis- 
pensers.” 

Des Pelder’s statement shows that an unhealthy 
attitude on social security prevails, and the Vatican 
letter offers an integrated approach for Catho- 
lics to use in abolishing that attitude. A mere 
tightening of relief procedures to eliminate shift- 
lessness will not remedy the difficulty. It is 
necessary to go to the root of the problem. It is 
thus the role of the Catholic to strive for the re- 
storation of the old-fashioned habit of thrift and 
the Christian attitude toward wordly goods, which 
counsels detachment and frowns on excessive 
self-indulgence. 
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Peace Among Nations 


IMELINESS is the quality which has dis- 

tinguished practically all of the general in- 
tentions of the Apostleship of Prayer during the 
last two years. And what can be more timely 
and more to the point than an exhortation to 
Catholics of the whole world to pray during the 
month of November, 1952, for the speedy advent 
of universal peace. ‘‘Peace Among Nations”’ is 
the intention recommended by our Holy Father 
to the prayers of the members of the League of 
the Sacred Heart and of the Apostleship of Prayer 
for the current month. 


Christ has been called the Prince of Peace. He 
came to establish the universal reign of love and 
charity, mutual help and cooperation among the 
children of men. Christ’s blessed religion is a 
religion of peace and harmony and of mutual for- 
bearance. In the Liturgy of Holy Mass the priest 
daily reads the beautiful prayer: da propitius 
pacem in diebus nostris—“Mercifully grant us 
peace in our days’. The Bishop constantly re- 
iterates in his Masses the heavenly wish, Pax 
vobis—‘Peace be to you”. 


Truly, peace is a blessing ardently wished for, 
a hope among all men, a concern of all human- 
ity. Again we say how timely and how appro- 
ptiate is the intention for the members of the 
Apostleship of Prayer during this month of No- 
vember. Even our adversaries and those opposed 
to the teachings of the Church cannot but admire 
the constant efforts made by our spiritual rulers 
to heal national animosities and to bring the 
palm of peace to nations now at war. Pope Bene- 
dict XV, who may be said to have died of a 
broken heart because of his fruitless efforts to 
remove the scourge of war, can rightly be called 
the Pope of Peace. 


Far back in the grey morning of antiquity, the 
Prophet Isaias dreamed of that time when men 
would beat their swords into plow-shares and 
their spears into pruning hooks. He eloquently 
referred to the days when all men would journey 
to the mountain of God, and nations would no 
more be engaged in war. 


In many articles of Social Justice Review, and 
in addresses delivered under the auspices of the 
entral Bureau, there were exhortations to es- 
tablish a new Christian Social Order under the 
aegis of Christian peace among all nations, classes 
and races. . 
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During the last fifteen years, the present writer 
del livered lectures on the “Four Essentials of the 
New Social Order’, often speaking under the 
auspices of the Central Bureau. But this new 
social order was intended, above all, to lay the 
solid foundation of enduring social peace and 
happy cooperation among individuals of all class- 
es. This meant the reign of peace as a prere- 
quisite among nations before they could proceed 
to the writing of improved social, economic and 
political programs. 

The English Poet Laureate, Alfred Tennyson, 
referred to the time when there would be peace 
among nations as that glorious epoch, 


“When the war drums throb no longer, and the 
battle flag is furled 

In the parliament of nations, the federation 
of the world.” 


It is indeed a beautiful vision. But it were 
futile to expect an era of universal peace, if in- 
dividuals who are the components of races, na- 
tions and classes do not contribute their share in 
the building of the temple of peace. 


Hence, lest we, too, be guilty of the folly of 
shouting “‘peace, peace’, when there is no peace, 
we cite from the aforementioned lecture on ‘“The 
Establishment of the New Social Order’, the four 


essentials of peace among nations. 


The first of these is the respect for authority. 
Our political speakers from both of the two great 
national parties have been referring to “‘the mess 
in Washington”. Why this disgraceful chapter 
in American history. One reason is to be found 
in the fact that many of our leaders, who occupy 
the seats of the mighty, no longer recognize any 
authority but their own wills, and sordid, selfish 
desires. Here we have an occasion for all Cath- 
olics, for all Christians, to engage in a thorough 
examination of conscience, so that they may find 
out how they obey the divine mandates, “Thou 
shalt,” and ‘Thou shalt not’. 


The second essential for the upbuilding of the 
temple of universal peace is the idea of respon- 
sibility. How can there be freedom, fraternity 
and order when individuals recognize no respon- 
sibility to a higher law than their whims and sin- 
ful ravings? It is obvious that this requisite for 
social peace is intimately connected with the first. 
Where there is no respect for authority, there is 
disregard for the need of individual responsibility. 
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The third factor in a program for universal 
peace 1s the respect for the dignity of labor, es- 
pecially of manual labor and the work of those 
who contribute to social and community progress 
by the work of their hands and the application 
of brawn. It is not only the captain of industry 
who paves the way for national advance, but also 
the miner, the farmer and the day laborer who 
shape the raw materials supplied by bountiful 
nature into a possession of joy and beauty. 

Finally there is the need, the absolute need, of 


Co-determination 


N attitude of discipline and self-sacrifice on 

the part of German labor unions during the 
bleak days following World War II has brought 
about an economic innovation in that country 
known as “codetermination”, according to a tre- 
search report from St. Louis University. 


The principle of codetermination calls for repre- 
sentatives of labor unions to become members of 
the boards of directors in various industries. The 
research report, or thesis, was submitted by Al- 
fred F. Kellermann of Germany for his Master 
of Arts degree at the University. Kellermann re- 
ported that this self-sacrificing attitude won for 
the unions the nation’s full respect and secured 
the assistance of the public, the government, the 
Catholic and Lutheran Churches, and a great num- 
ber of employers during the unions’ later fight 
for codetermination. 


Kellermann said that codetermination, inaugur- 
ated by the Bonn government in, 1951 on a limited 
basis in the field of labor relations and corporate 
management, involves a reallocation of corporate 
control, giving equal representation to labor and 
capital on the supervisory boards. He termed this 
experiment “the most radical cure attempted for 
the social disturbances caused by Manchester Lib- 
eralism in Germany.” 

The thesis cautioned the codetermination in an 
entirely German phenomenon and cannot neces- 
sarily serve as a model for economics of other na- 
tions. According to Kellermann, in the last three 
decades German society has changed severely, as 
evidenced in the disappearance of the once im- 
portant estates. The great shifts in property 
which took place, he said, were due to a changed 
concept of property, currency reforms, destruction 

and dismantling. Simultaneously, the class bar- 
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charity and justice. Christ Himself has told u 
that the command to love our neighbor is of equa 
importance with the commandment to love God 
We cannot be satisfied with repetitions of thi 
well known phrase: ‘“The Fatherhood of God anc 
the brotherhood of man’, but we must be active 
in well-doing and in the practice of deeds of 
mercy regardless of creed, class or color. : 

"O pus justitive pax’’, peace is the work of justice 
and charity. 

Rev. ALBERT MUNTSCH, S.J. 


riers crumpled and the refugee pressure groups 
appeared. : 
The Codetermination Act of May 21, 1951, 
made provisions for a form of ownership in 
which one half of the members on the supervisory 
board of an enterprise have to be designated 
by the stockholders, the other half by labor. The 
joint supervisory board elects the board of di-' 
rectors of the enterprise, and a ‘“‘Labor Director” 
has to function as an equal member on the board. 
Kellerman said that, although neither the ab- 
stract principle of codetermination nor the specific 
proviisons of the statute can be considered ideal, 
the elements of codetermination seem to be the: 
most suitable solution to meet the present German 
economic situation. ses? 
This recalls to mind the words of the Holy 
Father in his letter to the Social Week held re- 
cently at Dijon, France. The Pope said: “If both. 
employers and workers have a common interest 
in the healthy prosperity of the national economy, 
why should it not be legitimate to give to the 
workers a just share of responsibility in the or- 
ganization and development of that economy. 
This all the more Opportune now,” His Holiness 
continued, “when under the difficulties, insecuri-. 
ties and joint liabilities which mark the present 
time, a country must sometimes make economic 
decisions which will affect the whole future of 
the national community and often even the future 
of the whole family of nations.” of 
Codetermination springs from a realization of a 
mutuality of interests on the part of industry and 
labor. When once such a spirit begins to permeate 
the thinking of both parties, we will have com 


between them. And society as a whole will reay 
benefits. z 
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Five Million People in U. S. Credit Unions 


AA ORE than 5,100,000 people in the United 
L+ States saved and borrowed through credit 
minions as of the end of 1951, estimates the U. S. 
Department of Labor. Their credit unions had 
issets of more than $1.1 billion, of which about 
b1 billion is in paid-in-share capital. Outstand- 
ng loans at the end of 1951 totalled nearly 
b750 million, of which 29% was in mortgage 
oans. 

The credit union insurance company, CUNA Mu- 
ual Insurance Society, reported that as of the end 
of last July, it has more than $924 million of insurance 
n force. Its goal is $1 billion by the end of 1952. 
Only 43 North American insurance companies have 
his much protection in force. The society sells in- 
surance to both credit unions and their members. 


Mexican Bishops on Family Wage 


A CALL for “‘a spiritual understanding between 
management and labor as the basis for true 
Jhristian brotherhood” in Mexico was sounded 
1ere by Bishop Luis G. Cabrera y Cruz of Papantla. 
The Bishop spoke at the tenth national as- 
sembly of Catholic Action counsellors attended 
xy 100 priests. Devoted chiefly to the study of 
nanagement-labor relations, the meeting was 
21eld simultaneously with another at which Cath- 
slic Action lay leaders discussed the need for—“‘a 
wide-spread Christian reform of society.” 

The welfare of the working classes,’ Bishop 
Cabrera declared, “requires that management so 
ganize its industry as to be able to pay a mini- 
num family wage, in addition to the benefits im- 
sosed by law.” 

Declaring that “profits in business must be 
noderate in order that they may not cause a high 
ost of living, which is mostly borne by the work- 
ng classes,” the Bishop assailed excessive profits 
which may seem legal but which are morally 
ndefensible. 

He criticized also business contracts which, he 
aid, often have the appearance of being freely 
nade, but actually are against the interests of the 
oor and “differ but little from ordinary thefts.” 
The wealthy, Bishop Cabrera said, have a right to 
sroperties needed to maintain a befitting and worthy 
ife for themselves and their families, in keeping with 
heir social standing. However, he added, the goods 
eft over after such needs are satisfied ought to be 

sferred to the needs of the poor and toward a just 
ecompense of workers, in accordance with the require- 
nents of the common good and human dignity. 
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Mass and Office of Bl. Pius X Published 

| pe Mass and Office of Blessed Pius X has 
been published by the Vatican publishing 
house, Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana. 

According to Osservatore Romano, the publica- 
tion has been made “in expectation of the hoped- 
for canonization” of Pius X. The Mass is that of 
Soverign Pontiffs, with a special oration which 
speaks of his “sweetness and strength,” and begs 
of God to make us beneficiaries of his patronage 
and imitators of his example. 

For the Office there is a special second Nocturne 
of three historical lessons with an outline of the 
Pope’s life story. His eulogy has been assigned 
to the Roman martyrology for August 20 of each 
year. 

Thus it will be possible, says Osservatore, when the 
expected canonization occurs, to celebrate the feast of 
Pius X on September 3 throughout the Universal Church 
with its own proper liturgy. Pius X was beatified in 


June, 1951, and numerous petitions have been received 
from all parts of the world for his canonization. 


Rural Life Conference 


ISHOP Albert R. Zuroweste of Belleville told 

the National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
that rural leaders must ‘‘show the way for-a fuller 
life amid rural surroundings” to reverse the trend 
away from the farm. 

“Tt is all-important to keep the farm family to- 
gether,” the Bishop said, “and to encourage farm 
people not only to own their farms but also to 
see that their children become their lawful suc- 
cessors in farm ownership.” | 

Bishop Zuroweste declared: “There is a con- 
stant danger of our younger generation being lured 
away from farm life, and unless we, as their 
spiritual leaders, show the way for a fuller life 
amid rural surroundings, we will have failed to 
fulfill our duties.” 

The 30th annual Convention of the Rural Life Con- 
ference, held recently, approved a preamble stating 
“farmers hold an important position in organized so- 
ciety—that of partnership with God in production of 
food for mankind and of provenders of the basic ele- 
ments of human existence and well being. — 

“Such a privileged occupation,” the preamble con- 
tinued, “demands from the farmers a high sense of 
duty and responsibility toward God, man and society.” 

The Rural Life Conference also backed Point Four 
aid to underdeveloped countries, urged resettlement of 
refugees, demanded more world trade and called the 
United Nations the best way yet devised “to promote 
the common welfare on a global basis.” 


Canadian Bishops on Immigration 


HE Canadian Hierarchy at its annual meeting 
in Ottowa, October 8-9, 1952, issued the fol- 
lowing statement on immigration: 

“Immigration is a social question with many 
aspects. The Church does not wish to pass judg- 
ment on the details of policy regarding immigra- 
tion, but does point out to all that Immigration 
is a moral question, subject to moral laws which 
should direct and inspire those whose duty it is 
to determine a policy of Immigration. 

“1. Broken homes constitute a deplorable and 
disastrous problem, particularly when the head 
of the family is separated from wife and chil- 
dren; public and voluntary agencies should make 
an immediate and determined effort to reunite 
these families whose members already have per- 
mission to enter the country. 

“2. Since God created the entire earth for man’s 
use and benefit, the countries which have unoccu- 
pied land should open such territory to people of 
over-populated countries. 

“3. The policy that governs the flow of Im- 
migration should be truly democratic and any 
regulations that would restrict, in an arbitrary 
manner, the emigration of people from an over- 
populated country, or of refugees from perse- 
cuted lands, would be contrary to the fundamental 
principles of justice and true peace.” 

Canada bans almost all emigration from the Orient 
and strictly limits the number of entries from India and 
Pakistan. Earlier this year, the government decided 
to limit some types of workers brought to this coun- 
try from Europe. 

Canada admitted 194,000 immigrants in 1951, the 
largest number for any year since 1913, when 500,000 
entered. 

In the first eight months of this year 126,029 were 
admitted, compared with 116,657 in the same months 
of last year. 

Britain sent 30,137 this year, compared with 19,922 
in the first eight months of last year. 

The totals from some other countries, with last 
year’s comparative figures in parantheses: Belgium, 1,124 
(1,818) ; France, 3,448 (411); Italy, 16,346 (14,636) ; 
ape 4,792 (7,439); and Germany, 21,300 (13,- 
WIS) 


Lawyers Draft Bill to Combat Indecent 
Publications in Peru 
trate to curb indecent publications has been 
drafted here by the Lima College of Lawyers 
and sent to the Ministry of Education with a re- 
quest that it be introduced in the national as- 
sembly. pee 
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Reflecting alarm over increasing juvenile deli 
quency, the measure provides severe penalties f¢ 
those engaged in the printing and distribution ¢ 
literature harmful to children and adolescents. I 
their letter to the Ministry of Education, the lav 
yers declared: 

“This corrupting plague continues to unfold an 
floods our markets with magazines and picture 
from abroad, edited, international traders who e: 
ploit such a business without scruple.” 

The bill proposes the establishment of a special grou 
of educators, doctors, parents and public officials, 1 
review publications intended for young people. Mear 
while, those found guilty of pandering to immor 
tastes would be subject to fine and imprisonment. 

Also provided in the bill are penalties against tk 
promoters of indecent and immoral shows. 


Prelates from the People 


PNG ae Josef Wendel, who wa 

recently named to succeed the late Carding 
Faulhaber as Archbishop of Munich and Freising 
rose, like his predecessor, from humble surrounc 
ings to one of the highest positions in the Germa: 
Hierarchy. 

The 51-year-old Archbishop-elect is the son of 
tailor. The late Cardinal’s father was a bakes 
Msgr. Wendel was born on May 27, 1901, a 
Blieskastel, which at that time belonged to th 
Palatinate but is now in the Saar territory. Botl 
the father and mother of the new Munich Arch 
bishop are still alive. | 

His achievements as Bishop of Speyer since the wa 


are considerable, Some 60 churches were rebuilt in hi 
diocese, which suffered heavily during the war. Man 


new ones were added. Parochial schools were re-estab 
lished on a wide scale. Bishop Wendel is describe 
as truly a people’s Bishop, beloved by his flock, om 
of their own, one of whom the people expect grea 
things. 


Moral Necessity to Increase Production 
fe Es to increase and improve the mean: 
of production to satisfy consumer needs, thi 
Holy Father told delegates of the Internationa 
Congress of Agricultural Industries, are “‘a neces 
sity so fundamental as to constitute in some . 
a moral obligation.” . 
“When the greater part of humanity does 
have enough to eat and vast regions are period 
cally subjected to scarcity,” the Pontiff advised th 
audience of delegates,’ we cannot preserve fc 
ourselves advantages which would deprive an en 
tire people of a help to which they have a vs 
good right.” 
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The Pope said: “The law of effort, imposed by God 
pon all mankind, so that it will raise itself towards 
fim and to an ever greater degree win mastery over 
iatter, also produces spiritual fruits for those who con- 
orm to that law. It helps them to understand in all 
uings the mysterious but most wise plan of Divine 
srovidence.”’ 
The Irish Catholic, June 12, Dublin 


Catholic Charities Conference 


| Thirty-eighth National Conference of 
“ Catholic Charities was held in Cleveland, 
Dhio, September 11-15, in conjunction with the 
innual meeting of the St. Vincent de Paul. The 
meme of the deliberations of the Conference this 
ear was “The Role of Catholic Social Service in 
ne Development of Neighborhood Organization.” 

The general conclusion arrived at through the 
conference discussions was that a somewhat new 
ypproach must be made in confronting neighbor- 
100d problems. Heretofore, it seems, the efforts 
‘£ Catholic Charities, like those of other welfare 
‘tganizations, have been too specialized; spectal- 
sts have dealt with families and individuals on 

highly individualized basis. A better approach 
would be to strive to bring groups of families to- 
sether for the purpose of working out their own 
sroblems. The importance of the neighborhood 
»n the parish level must be realized. Group or- 
sanization must be preceded by group discussion. 
- The Conference itself set a commendable pattern 
fhrough its “workshop” method of discussion. This 
method proved highly satisfactory. It enabled many 
“f those attending the Conference to be active par- 
‘icipants. The Conference of Religious on Thursday 
‘fternoon was judged the outstanding inspiration. 
_ Feature addresses were given by Bishop Fulton J. 
sheen, Msgr. Eugene A. Loftus and Msgr. John 
Grady. 

At the final business session of the Conference new 
hfficers were elected. Joseph P. Glaser of Detroit is the 


sew president. 
The Conference will convene in St. Louis in 1953. 


Rice Shortage 


ORE people in the world live from rice than 
4 from wheat. Those needing rice will have 

bout 4,000,000 tons this year instead of the 

000,000 tons they need for maintaining pre- 

var standards only, and the 8,000,000 tons which 

smaller population had in the 1930's. 

‘Experts of the Food and Agriculture Organization 


f the United Nations are, therefore, emphasizing dis- 
and application of new techniques to increase 


; production. 
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Care of Refugees Greatest Internal Problem 


C W. ay 
vYIOW facing /estern Germany 


HE greatest internal problem facing Western 

Germany now is to help care for the mil- 
lions of refugees who have sought safety and free- 
dom by fleeing from the East, Miss Gertrude M. 
W. Rieschke, Administrator in Western Germany 
for Save the Children Federation, 80 Eighth Aven- 
ue, New York City, declared recently. 

“Over twelve million uprooted people exist in 
Germany today,” said Miss Rieschke, who recently 
arrived in the United States for a brief stay be- 
fore returning to her duties in Germany. “Teen- 
agers are growing up unable to learn a trade. 
Families are struggling to survive in wet, cold 
rooms. The young ones are being deprived of 
a normal childhood.” 

Miss Rieschke pointed out that on the surface Ger- 
many seems well on the road to recovery. Many shop 
windows are full, many new buildings have been 
constructed. “But,’’ she said, “thousands of Germans 


cannot afford to buy food. Hundreds of thousands 
cannot afford to pay for decent lodgings.” 


The fact that German refugees are continuing to 
stream into the West at the rate of 14,000 per month 
makes the situation increasingly desperate, Miss 
Rieschke reported. 


Coop. Study in Australia 


7a CONFERENCE to study co-operatives was 
held at St. John’s Hall, East Melbourne, last 
month. It was sponsored by the Young Christian 
Workers’ Co-operative Trading Society, Limited. 

The Y.C.W. movement believes that co-opera- 
tives are a means of restoring rights of ownership 
to individuals. 

To date the Y.C.W. moveinent in Melbourne 
has sponsored twelve Co-operative Housing So- 
cieties and the Y.C.W. Co-operative Trading So- 
ciety, Limited. The Housing Societies operate un- 
der the Victorian Government’s Housing Act of 
1944 and are financing bodies which assist people 
to build or buy their own homes. So far, out of 
a membership of 1900, 1400 have begun to build 
homes, 690 have completed them. 

The Trading Society began as a furniture store, but 
now ttades in all types of furniture, electrical goods, 
hardware and, in fact, anything a family needs about 


the home. 
Lectures at the conference were on “The Economic 


- and Social Structure of Australia,” “Co-operative En- 


terprise Throughout the World,” and “How We Can 
Extend the Co-operative Movement.” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES — 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY CATHOLIC CRITIQUE 
OF THE LIBERAL THEORY OF 
FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND UTTERANCE 


HE establishment of the UNESCO and the 
T Declaration of Human Rights by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations have brought 
to the fore again the old problem of the so-called 
fundamental freedoms of man, particularly free- 
dom of thought and utterance. Once more Cath- 
olics are confronted with the questions whether 
and to what extent they may support this move- 
ment. A review of the critical discussion of the 
liberal theories of intellectual freedom and of 
religious tolerance which European Catholics en- 
gaged in during the nineteenth century may help 
clarify the issue. The modern movements de- 
signed to protect individual freedom of thought, 
belief, conscience, and religion are no doubt based 
on doctrines which contain both Christian and 
non-Christian (if not anti-Christian) elements. 
This will explain the fact that the Catholic atti- 
tude towards these movements and doctrines has 
never been entirely unified. 


In his Hzstory of the Catholic Church in the 
Nineteenth Gentury 1789-1908 (St. Louis, Mo., 
1909), James MacCaffrey writes (p. 460) that 
“after the great Catholic revival following upon 
the Revolutions of 1831 and 1848, a keen ob- 
server might easily detect the presence of two 
schools of thought amongst the Catholics them- 
selves. One party seemed to think that the best 
methods of meeting the new dangers which 
threatened religion was to strengthen the central 
authority in the Church, namely the Papacy; while 
the others considered that the safety of religion 
lay in a frank recognition of the new spirit of 
the age, and a reconciliation with it, as far as 
such reconciliation was possible without a sactri- 
fice of principles.” From the context it is evident 
that James MacCaffrey has in mind particularly 
the dangers of, and the Catholic reaction to, ra- 
tionalism and naturalism. Yet his observations 
apply equally well to Liberalism which, after 
all, is but the socio-philosophical pendent to, or 
manifestation of, rationalism. By “liberalism” we 
mean that attitude, creed, of movement which 
aims at a partial or total emancipation of the 


i 


individual and society from traditional and/ 
prevailing authority. 
That this liberalism was both rejected and 2 
cepted by Catholics is, it seems, at least 1n pa 
due to the fact that the liberal doctrine is, or mi 
be looked upon as, a secularized version of 
essentially Christian ideal. Donald Attwater write 
“In as much as he is born endowed with fri 
will, every man may be said to be born free. . .” 
It was Christianity which, for the first time in tl 
history of mankind, stressed the dignity of tl 
human person and insisted on certain inalienab 
rights of man. The “freedom of the children ¢ 
God” is indeed one of the basic verities of Chri 
tianity. Thus we may agree with Emmet Jok 
Hughes that much of the liberal faith, particular 
its humanitarianism, was coin taken from tl 
treasury of Christian thought.*) While it is pro] 
ably an overstatement to say, as William A. Orte 
does, that Liberalism stands firmly rooted in tk 
Christian ethos, we do agree with Christophi 
Dawson (whom Orton quotes) that the ration: 
ideals of Liberalism were, to a large extent, al 
stracted from a historical religious tradition, thi 
is to say, from Christianity.*) It is, therefore, n¢ 
surprising that at times we find Catholics an 
Liberals struggling and fighting side by sic 
against a self-same suppressor and a self-same vit 
lation of human rights and civil liberties. 


However, such occasional agreement must n¢ 
mislead us into believing that the word “freedom 
has the same meaning for all who write it o 
their banner. When the Pilgrim Fathers left Enj 
land for the New World, they wished to escaf 
the tyranny of the Established Church to worshi 
God freely after their own fashion. Yet, on 
they had settled down in the comparative securi 
of Massachusetts, these Calvinist dissenters abat 
doned, as is well known, “the liberal traditior 


1) A Catholic Dictionary (New York, 1941), p. 2 
2) The Church and the Liberal Society (Pri 
Nid) 1944); p. 188... os, 

3) William A. Orton, The Liberal Tradition 
Haven, Conn., 1946), p. 57; Christopher Dawson; T/ 
Judgment of Nations (New York, 1942), p. 123." 
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: their immediate ancestry and instituted a re- 


ime of theocratic intolerance seldom paral- 
sled.’’*) 


They desired religious freedom for them- 
‘Ives but refused it to others. As a matter of 
ict, Puritan settlers from Virginia could claim 
ve infamous distinction of having put a quick, 
-beit temporary, end to the practice of religious 
ylerance established by the Calverts in Catholic 
{aryland even before Roger Williams established 

in Rhode Island.°) Williams’ friend, John 
filton, whose Areopagitica (1644) is claimed 
» have, for the first time, championed freedom 
£ speech and of the press, favored toleration 
or all Protestant sects, but not for Catholics. 
‘et Milton is only one of scores of leading liber- 
1s who gave and are giving lip service to free- 
om of the mind and of expression, but who in 
eality mean freedom to choose that course of 
pnduct which appears most conformable to one’s 
aterests and predilections. 


It is interesting to note that, practically from 
ne beginning, leading Catholics have been aware 
f the strong element of cant in the phraseology 
f modern liberals. While much of the Cath- 
lic critique of liberalism is apologetic in-nature, 
ot only in the theological but also in the psycho- 
dgical sense of the word, there are also a goodly 
umber of Catholic inquiries into the nature and 
tigins of liberalism that remind one of present- 
ay sociological analyses of utopias and ideo- 
ogies.°) These latter studies attempt to unmask, 
s it were, the liberal creed, i.e., to disclose its 
ationalizing elements, and to bring to light the 
act that liberalism was, either from the begin- 
ing, or later became, a device of a- secularized 
ourgeoisie designed to eliminate Christianity 
rom public life and to reduce the Church to a 
tivate association for purposes of worship.’) 


The famous Catholic magazine Historisch- Po- 
‘tische Blatter, founded in 1838 by Joseph Von 
36rres’ son, Guido, in its very first year pointed 
ut that “those who pay lip service to tolerance, 


4) Guido de Ruggiero, “Religious Freedom,” Ency- 
lopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. XIII (New York, 
937), p. 244a. : Bes ier ; 
5) George N. Shuster, The Catholic Spirit in America 
New York, 1927), pp. 86 f.; Fred J. Zwierlein, “The 
‘atholic Contribution to Liberty in the United States,” 
listorical. Records and Studies, U. S. Catholic His- 
i on Society, Vol. XV (New York, March 1921), 
, a Nagin Paesta ' 
6) Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New York, 
), pp. 183 and 245. ‘ ahaha } 
7) G. de Ruggiero, The History of European Liber- 
(London, 1927), p. 335. 5 aed ; 
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freedom of the mind, and a general emancipation 
of all conceivable creeds, are seized with anger 
rising to a veritable rage whenever they chance 
upon a religious belief that refuses to conform 
to the demands of the current indifferentism.’’’) 
Their aggressive polemics against the Church, this 
magazine goes on to say, demonstrates beyond 
doubt what these people mean by “‘tolerance.” 
What they really want is freedom of wmbelief, 
of negation and destruction. ‘“This is the theory 
and the practice which (the) indifferentism in 
league with the absolute State in the 19th cen- 
tury tries to force upon the peoples of Europe 
as freedom of conscience.’’’) 


One year after the Revolution in 1848 the 
same periodical tells its readers that ‘freedom of 
teaching” is but a means by which the revolu- 
tion attempts to establish itself most firmly in 
modern society. Once this end has been attained, 
the ladder will be pushed away and a teaching 
monopoly of the government proclaimed. The 
Revolution proclaims complete freedom of teach- 
ing for everyone who has received a certificate 
which attests to his fitness to teach in the schools. 
Needless to say, one’s proficiency to instruct is 
primarily a matter of his agreement with the liber- 
al principles. He who disagrees with the prin- 
ciples of 1789 cannot. expect to be given the 
privilege of educational freedom. Thus, mem- 
bers of religious orders are eo zpso ineligible for 
a teacher’s certificate.1°) The same is true of 
the freedom of the press. This freedom, the 
Historisch-Politische Blatter insists, is, contrary to 
widespread belief, not a “lesser evil.” Freedom 
of writing and printing is really but a battering- 
ram of the Revolution designed to beat down the 
walls protecting its enemies. Once a_break- 
through has been accomplished and the Revolu- 
tion has settled down inside for good, then woe 
to the bold person who would be so unwise and 
innocent as to avail himself of the same freedom 
to attack the invader! True, the victorious Revolu- 
tion will, as a rule, not re-establish censorship 
or special courts for the press. It will, rather, 
avail itself of the tools of slander and offense and 
simply denounce its opponents as reactionaries, 
retrogressionists, fanatics, obscurantists, etc. The 
Revolution will answer ail arguments with affront 
and make people believe that its adversaries have 
really nothing to say that is worthwhile listen- 


8) Loc. Cit., p. 314. aie 
9) Ibid., p. 315. 
10) HPBL, Vol. XXIV (1849), p.- 261. 
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ing to. If this does not work, violence will be 
resorted to: The police will force their way into 
the homes of the “counter-revolutionist,” openly 
attacking both the person and the property of the 
inhabitants. Their next step will be to break into 
the printing shops and to destroy presses, plates 
and copy in order to discourage printers and pub- 
lishers from accepting manuscripts of this kind 
for publication.””**) 

Public instruction, in the opinion of the Hés- 
torisch-Politische Blatter, is another means 
through which the revolutionary liberalism at- 
tempts to attain its ends. The Church was al- 
ways opposed to the “tightly closed,” omnipotent 
bureaucratic State. That is why the future gen- 
eration must be brought up as enemies of the 
Church. The Liberal Party wanted schools, very 
many of them. “But these schools were sup- 
posed to be State schools, which is to say, insti- 
tutions of the Liberal Party. The upper and lower 
houses voted large amounts for governmental aid 
to public schools, but these schools had to be, 
without exception, institutions for the training 
of future supporters of the Liberal Party. The 
elementary schools were to spread unbelief and 
the political doctrines of the Liberals among the 
simple people; the secondary schools were to sup- 
ply the bourgeoisie with the needed half-scholars 
or. smatterers, while the institutions of higher 
learning should train the functionaries and leaders 
necessary—but the entire education should be un- 
der the supervision and control of the so-called 
university.””1?) 

“Science is regarded as the supreme court from 
which there is no appeal,—of course, science as 
conceived in the mind of each individual schol- 

ar.”15) This science proclaims “freedom” indeed, 
but it is freedom towards the left only, ie., nega- 
HR destructive freedom. 


“He who, as a man 
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(the) so-called free science and to keep time wit 
it!”15) “The long and the short of it all wi 
be that some day ‘science,’ faithful to its presen 
day dictatorial methods, will help put a disgrac 
humanity as beast of burden to the cart of a fe 
despots. Extrema se tangunt; perfect liberalisi 
is the liberalism of the Russian Knout.’?®) 


Similar voices could be heard coming frot 
France. It is interesting to note that it was Fel 
Dupanloup, Bishop of Orléans, himself ofte 
suspected of too liberal views, who exposed met 
lessly the dishonesty and insincerity of the Frenc 
Liberals in his famous pamphlet La convention d 
15 sept. et lencyclique du 8 dec. 1864. Th 
pamphlet was written on the occasion of a dec 
of the French Minister of Education prohibitin 
Catholic priests from reading the Encyclic. 
Quanta cura to the faithful or even from con 
menting on it in public. “The law applied,” tk 
militant prelate wrote, “is an exceptional law, pr¢ 
viding for special penalties for a special class ¢ 
citizens on the strength of liberties which ar 
called the Gallican Liberties and which were it 
vented by two particularly ‘liberal’ princes whos 
names are Louis XIV and Napoleon I. Ha, whz 
admirable logicians they are, these liberal fals 
fiers of the French language who label ‘interf 
ence’ the encyclical of a defenseless Pope an 
‘freedom’ the order issued by a Minister, at wh 
command all are courts of age and the ent 
police force.” 


France 


At first sight it might appear that a 
panloup’s attack upon the liberal 
demonstrates an inconsistency or a change of 
on his part. However, there should be n » de 
that it was his love of freedom which p 


TO vernix 
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group autonomy and by applying it to the nation 
as a whole, that a conflict was created between 
he individual and civil society as well as between 
he French nation and the Holy Roman Empire.) 
srance’s first solution to the problem in her strug- 
tle for independence and self-determination was 
1 strong centralized monarchy. Thus it was that 
hbsolute princes, especially the Bourbon dynasty, 
regan ‘liberating’ France from such pluralistic 
corces as the feudal manor, the noble families, 
the guilds, etc. Centralization of the executive 
sower and leveling down of social distinctions 
were, in the opinion of Ruggiero, the two most 
2ffective tools of the monarchy in its effort to 
achieve national unification. In both measures, 
che rising bourgeoisie concurred heartily with the 
King.’®) But when it became obvious that many 
feudal privileges would be allowed to continue 
in existence, and when neither the King nor the 
nobility took proper cognizance of the growing 
sconomic importance of the middle classes, the 
bourgeoisie turned to revolution as a means of ac- 
complishing what it considered liberty and equal- 
ity. From the Revolution there evolved gradually 
a system of constitutional guaranties, designed to 
counteract any concentration of political power, 
even one emanating from a democratic majority. 
Freedom of expression was written into the “Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen”. 
Quite significantly, it survived hardly two years 
before censorship was re-established. As long as 
liberal and democratic thought was suppressed, 
it seemed to make sense to struggle for intellectual 
freedom and freedom of utterance. After the 
suppressors had been swept away by the Revolu- 
tion, a declaration of such freedoms should, in all 
logic, have been welcome. But was it? Did it 
not place a dangerous weapon into the hands of 


the real (or imaginary) adversaries of political 


and civil liberty? We know from Bishop Dupan- 
loup’s famous pamphlet and from other sources 
that freedom of expression was largely reserved 
to the enemies of the Church. While, it is true, 
censorship was ostensibly discontinued again in 
1828, it was not until about 1870 that freedom of 
political expression in the daily press, qualified by 
elaborate regulations, began to attain reality.”°) 


18) Robert Redslob, Vélkerrechtliche Ideen der 

nzosischen Revolution, in: Festgabe fiir Otto Mayer, 

Tiibingen 1916, pp. 271-301. ; 

19) Ruggiero, “Liberalism,” Encyclopaedia of the So- 
Sciences, Vol. IX (New York, 1937), p. 487a. 

20) J. M. Landis, “Freedom of Speech and of the 
68,” preuclopeedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. VI, 

ew York, 1937), p. 456b. 
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Perhaps the fundamental reason for the dis- 
trustful, if not hostile, attitude of the liberal gOv- 
ernments towards unfettered public discussion of 


political issues is the fact that they regarded them- 
selves as the obvious representatives of the bour- 
geoisie. The bourgeoisie, in turn, they identified 


with the reasonable and enlightened people. Thus, 
if the government is a government of the people, 
there is no need for democratic controls and 
popular surveillance of the administration by 
means of free speech, a free press, etc. Anyone 
desiring to keep a strict eye on the government 
and to criticize it in speech and in writing is prob- 
ably not a member of the emancipated middle 
classes. These fears were not unfounded. Actual- 
ly it was the legitimists who, out of opposition 
to the constitutional monarch, became partisans 
of parliament. Counting upon strong support for 
their cause from the lower classes, they even pro- 
posed an extension of the suffrage.) How- 
ever, the manifest anti-constitutionalism of Charles 
X probably made it unnecessary for the Liberals 
to expose the true motives of the royalists. But 
there was nothing to “disclose” as regards the 
followers of Félicité Robert de Lamennais who 
called themselves Liberal Catholics. The anti- 
clericalists could do little more than to watch a 
group of ardent Catholics trying to liberate the 
Church by attempting to catholicize Liberalism. 


- Lamennais, as is well-known, started out being 

more papal than the Pope, but ended his public 
career by being more liberal than the Liberals. 
His very perfectionism was his doom.”*) But 
both as an ultra-conservative and as a liberal 
Catholic he made Gallicanism his main target. 
Under the influence of his older brother, Jean, 
who had become a priest, Lamennais resolved to 
defend the Church with his pen against the phi- 
losophy of the Enlightenment as well as against 
the encroachments of Napoleon.”*) 


Between 1809 and 1825 he published a num- 
ber of books, some in cooperation with his brother, 
attacking the so-called Gallican liberties, because 
they were enslaving the Church to the State; assail- 
ing the State school monopoly, established by the 
Emperor, because it was designed to suppress 
the Catholic schools; severely criticizing religious 
indifferentism, because it would, of necessity, lead 


21) Ruggiero, History, p. 174. 

22) H. Rommen, The State in Catholic Thought, (St. 
Louis, Mo., 1945), p. 436 note. ‘ 

23) W. Gurian, “Lamennais,” Staatslexikon, Vol. III 
(Freiburg i.B., 1929), col. 738. 
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to a disintegration of society; rejecting the sov- 
ereignty of the people, because it implied a right 
of parliament to change the religion of the coun- 
try. The imperial police confiscated his Reflex- 
ions sur l’etat de l’église.en France (1809). Pub- 
lication of his belligerent De /a religion (1825- 
1826) led to his being sentenced in court. While 
this, of course, confirmed rather than weakened 
him in his convictions, the latter were put to 
a severe test by the fact that neither Pope nor 
bishops seemed to approve of or support his 
extreme authoritarianism. In regard to the prob- 
lem of intellectual freedom, he had despaired of 
the possibility of a reconciliation between science 
and religion and thus saw no other way of safe- 
guarding the faith but by a complete subordina- 
tion of all natural and human knowledge to the 
infallible judgment of the Holy See. 


Like L. de Bonald, Lamennais insisted that God 
cannot be known by the light of human reason. 
Primitive Divine Revelation, handed down by 
human tradition, he regarded as the source from 
which all basic verities known to man are origin- 
ally derived. He was thus convinced that the 
truths of natural religion can never be proved with 
certainty by individual reasoning. The universal 
consent of mankind, based on the initial revela- 
tion by God, he considered the only safe criterion 
of truth. The authoritative interpretation of the 
“common sense’ was to be the function of the 
magisterium of the Church.*4) _ In the opinion of 
Lord J. E. E. Acton, who made a special study 
of Lamennais’ correspondence in this regard, 
Lamennais “would have all power committed, and 
every question referred, to that supreme and uni- 
versal authority.’’°) 


24) F. R. de Lamennais, Essay sur Vindifférence en 
matiére de religion Vol. II (1820); W. Gurian, loc. cit., 
col. 739; J. MacCaffrey, History, Vol. II, pp. 452-456. 

25) J. E. E. Dalberg-Acton, Essays on Freedom and 
Power (Glencoe, IIl., 1948), p. 271. 
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The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions reported 
recently St. Mary’s parish at Swanton, Ohio, was’ 
the largest union in the State with $414,697 as- 
sets and $322,730 outstanding loans. St. Maty’s 
credit union has 1,200 members,  —_ 
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| 
While still adhering to his extreme views 0} 
the infallibility of the Pope and insisting on som 


kind of papal totalitarianism, Lamennais begai 
to wonder whether a restoration of the anciei 
régime, which he had hoped and worked fos! 
would not result in a strengthening of Gallicani 
ism rather than of the Church. Gradually he cam] 
to the conclusion that the future of the Churcll 
would be guaranteed in a free society only. .Th] 
struggle for emancipation of the Irish and Belgiaay 
Catholics strengthened his belief in the necessit} 
of a rapprochement of the Church and Liberalism} 
He expressed his new views for the first tim 
in 1829 in a book titled Des progres de la revolut 
tion et de la guerre contre  église. 


The immediate occasion for this book were cer 
tain government decrees of June, 1828, in def 
fense of the State monopoly of education, limiting 
freedom of instruction in the diocesan pro-semi 
naries and forbidding members of the Jesuit Orde} 
to teach. In this publication, Lamennais propose 
as an ideal an harmonious blend of authority anc 
freedom, and advocated a Liberalism which, witk 
the help of Catholicism, would have divested it 
self completely of the spirit of the Enlightenment 
This Liberalism, accepted by non-Catholics anc 
Catholics alike, would be based on the repugnance 
common to all Christian peoples, toward arbi 
trary government and toward the yoke of a pure 
ly human rule.**) He warned the Bourbons thai 
the people would remove them from their throne 
(as they did in the Revolution of July 1830), un- 
less they would end their despotic rule and gran 
freedom of conscience, of: teaching and of th 
piesss : 
(To be continued) . 


Dr. FRANZ H. MUELLER 


°¢) This paragraph is largely an almost literal trans- 
lation of a paragraph in W. Gurian’s article on Lamen- 
nais (cf. footnote No. 23), col. 740. 


Christ is in the poor. For this’ reason the 
Church cherishes them as her dearest pos 
sions. Charged to produce the treasures of — 
Church, St. Lawrence pointed to the poor 
said: “They are the treasutes in whom is 
Christ.” oe 
BisHop W. A. O'Connor, D.D., 

to the 37th Meeting of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities — 


a 
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Garrigou-Lagrange, Rev. Reginald, O.P.: Grace 
Commentary on the Summa Theologica of 
St. Thomas. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
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Yo $3.00 
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Power, Rev. Richard E.: Our Mass. 
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Goeb, Cuthbert, O.S.B.: Manner of Serving at Low 
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Journet, Charles, Msgr.: Wisdom of Faith. Newman 
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A Manual for the 
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Reviews 


Tertullian. Treatises on Marriage and Remarriage: 


To his Wife; An Exhortation to Chastity; 
Monogamy. Translated and annotated by 
Rev. William P. Le Saint, S.J., S.T.D., West- 
minster, Md., The Newman Press, 1951.—-Pp. 
196. (Ancient Christian Writers, No. 18). 
$3.00. 


ees Tertullian is recognized as the founder of 
theology in the West, a translation of some of his 
works in the Ancient Christian Writers series is most 
welcome. 

Tertullian’s three treatises, “To his Wife’, “An Ex- 
hortation to Chastity’, and “Monogamy”, are represen- 
tative of three periods of the author’s life. The first 
was written shortly after Tertullian’s conversion; the 
second during a stage of transition, ordinarily called 
the semi-Montanist period; and the third after Tertul- 
lian had embraced Montanism. 

“To his Wife” is a fine example of Tertullian’s pene- 
trating insight into the truths of the Church. His 
description of Christian marriage is the last part of the 
work has always been regarded as a classic. 

The influence of Montanism is evident in the “Ex- 
hortation to Chastity’. Tertullian insists that man 
must “‘attend to what God positively wills rather than 
to what he merely allows.” Tertullian, naturally, did 
not doubt that he knew what God willed and what He 


concludes: “And thus, if we marry again after God 
has taken away our marriage, quite obviously we set 
ourselves against God’s will, since we wish to have 
something which He decided we should not have.” 
The remainder of the work is devoted to proofs con- 
firming this thesis. 

In “Monogamy”, which was written after Tertullian 
had joined the Montanists, he wrote: “The first point 
we must take up in our consideration of the subject 
at hand is whether or not it is possible that the Paraclete 
has revealed anything at all which is an innovation op- 
posed to Catholic tradition. . .” This was in direct 
Opposition to the principle’s enuntiated in the De 
Praescriptione Haereticorum written shortly after his 
conversion, where Tertullian insisted upon apostolic 
tradition and denied to heretics even the use of the 
Bible. 

But Tertullian was firmly convinced of his new 
position, which he considered a middle way between 
the heretics who repudiated marriage and the faithful 
(“‘sensualists’” in Tertullian’s terminology) who per- 
mitted second marriage. 

Father Le Saint, the translator, in an excellent in- 
troduction, gives a concise and accurate evaluation of 
this work: “The De monogamia is a party pamphlet 
and it follows the party line; yet it is also the work 
of a brilliant controversialist fighting for a cause very 
near his own heart. The result is an impressive piece 
of special pleading, aggressive, abusive, but perfectly 
sincere. 

All three writings’ give some insight into Tertul- 
lian’s personality, particularly his intemperate zeal. That 
Tertullian sought after truth, or at least what he con- 
sidered truth, can scarcely be doubted. But his sin- 
cerity was tempered neither by prudence nor humility. 
When he was opposed, even by tradition and ecclesias- 
tical authority, which he at times vigorously defended 
if it suited his purpose, his pride conquered. The 
mysticism of Montanus blended well with these quali- 
ties. The result was for Tertullian a disaster and for 
the Church the loss of an outstanding theologian. 

And any one who has read Tertullian in the original 
will appreciate the excellent translation and critical 
notes of Father William P. Le Saint, S.J. 


THEODORE LEUTERMAN, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict's Abbey 
Atchison, Kansas 


Pope, O.P., Very Rev. Hugh. English Versions of the 
Bible. Revised and amplified by Rev. Se- 
bastian Bullough, O.P., St. Louis, B. Herder 
Book Co., 1952. Pp. ix, 787. $10.00. 


English Versions of the Bible traces the history of 


the various English bibles. It is also a fitting memorial 
to one whose life was spent in the study of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Many Catholics, besides being unaware of the fact 
that the bible continues to be a best seller, and con- 


allowed. 

To show that Christians should not remarry, Tertul- 
lian quotes Job 1, 21: “The Lord gave, the Lord hath 
taken away; as it hath pleased the Lord, so is it done. 
Being convinced that he knew God’s will, Tertullian 
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sequently read by many, are incapable of refuting false 
statements concerning the origin of the scriptures in 
English. Many, for example, as a result of repeated 
statements, are inclined to believe that the King James 
version was the first to be published in English. 

To refute this and similar erroneous notions is not 
the purpose of Father Pope, but they are valuable by- 
products. Father Pope probes much deeper. He en- 
deavors, and with success, not only to trace the history 
of the various versions and editions, both Catholic and 
non-Catholics, but also to evaluate the different works 
and to show the influence they exercised upon one an- 
other, 

The general plan is indicated in the titles of the vari- 
ous parts: Anglo-Saxon and Early English manuscript 
versions; Early Printed Editions; The Rheims-Douay 
and Authorized Versions; Catholic Versions since 
Rheims-Douay; Protestant Versions since the Authorized 
Version. 

Three appendices, and an excellent bibliography and 
index complete the work. 

Since any attempt to review adequately the individual 
parts would assume the proportions of a lengthy ar- 
ticle, this review will be confined to aspects of part 
three: The Rheims-Douay and Authorized Versions. 

After a brief summary of the Catholic position at the 
close of the sixteenth century, a short description of 
the men chiefly responsible for the Rheims-Douay ver- 
sion is given. While Father Pope is sympathetic to 
these early translators, he is not prejudiced in their be- 
half. He treats very objectively the work of men like 
William Allen, Gregory Martin, Richard Bristow, and 
William Reynolds. He also shows how these Catholic 
scholars in the bitter controversies which followed the 
publication of the Rheims-Douay version defended their 
position by clear-thinking critical analysis, and above 
all by Christian charity. 

Their adversaries, particularly the Puritans, resorted 
to bitter invective, personal diatribes and gross calumnies, 
going so far as to accuse Father Gregory Martin of a 
plot to assassinate Queen Elizabeth. 

In his painstaking analysis of this period, Father 
Pope clearly demonstrates that the arguments of the 
Catholic defenders, while deficient in individual in- 
stances, have withstood the test of time. Quotations 
from competent non-Catholic contemporary scholars are 
cited as additional proof. ¥ 

This brief recital of facts is not intended to minimize 
the contributions of non-Catholic translators. Father 
Pope does not hesitate to show the merits of Protestant 
versions, particularly the Authorized or King James 
Bible. He reminds the reader, however, that the trans- 
lators were undoubtedly assisted by the Rheims-Douay 
version. 


In a brief review it is necessary to omit other inter- 


esting aspects, such as the publication of the Bible in 
America, the relative worth of recent editions, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic, the efforts of different 
groups and various individuals. 

What may not be omitted, however, is mention of 
the thoroughness and painstaking efforts to give a 
complete view of the entire question. Father Pope’s 
minute examination of words, phrases, the use of the 


definite article, typographical errors and similar details | 


represent the efforts of years. 


; 
After Father Pope’s death in 1946, the manuscript of | 
English Versions of the Bible was entrusted to Father | 


Sebastian Bullough, 
work but added a number of important chapters. 


only identification is ‘a Benedictine Father’. Readers 
will be grateful for the contributions of these two men. 
THEODORE LEUTERMAN, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict's Abbey 
Atchison, Kansas 


O.P., who not only revised the | 


Ad- 
ditional notes are added by the publisher’s editor, whose | 


| 
} 
| 
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J. Messner, J.U.D. Ethics and Facts. The Puzzling © 


Pattern of Human Existence. 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. $4.00 


The modern tendency to narrow specialization has 


B. Herder | 


wrought the greatest havoc in the study of human 


nature and has resulted in inadequate and false con- 
cept of man; for the nemesis of specialization usually 
is that it not only misses total views, but it gets 
an entirely wrong perspective of the whole of which 
only one aspect is considered. The specialist ordinarily 
suffers from myopia; and the trouble is that he rarely 
is aware of this serious defect of vision. Views of 
wholeness are particularly what modern psychology 
needs, since man is a many-dimensional being, and he 
can be properly understood only when all these dimen- 
sions are taken into account and duly unified and 
integrated. The present volume aims at making us 
see man whole and harmoniously integrated, so that 
human existence no longer appears as a “‘puzzling pat- 
tern” but as a well organized design. 

Observation discovers in man a number of tendencies, 
propensities or impulses; and these produce a tension 
of which our generation has become uncomfortably 
conscious and which it finds difficult to reconcile. The 
chief impulses with which ethics and sociology have 
to deal are the sex impulse, the impulse toward happi- 
ness, the impulse toward liberty, the social impulse and 
the cognitive impulse. 

If not properly coordinated and duly subordinated 
to the requirements of reality, these impulses engender 
conflicts and confusion. On th other hand, they have 
a legitimate function, and when this is performed, the 
outcome is most beneficial. The author assigns to 
the various impulses their right place in order demanded 
by ethics and the social good. He makes a thorough 


analysis of the contradictory human impulses which 


will prove of the greatest usefulness to educators and 


all who are concerned with guiding men and influencing 
Clearly he shows how the isolation of | 


their conduct. 


any single impulse becomes destructive and disastrous, | 


and how, on the contrary, if they are fitted into the 


whole of human existence, they enrich life and con- 


tribute to the fullest personal development. Here is a 
lesson which our age must learn if the values of civil- 
ization are to be preserved. In the balance of the na- 


tural impulses and in their right ordering lies individual 


and social salvation. The book is well written and 
calculated to accomplish no end of good by its i 
sistence on wholeness and integration. . 


i Dr Brurny 
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STATEMENTS EMANATING EROM THE 
NINETY-SEVENTH CENTRAL. VEREIN ‘CONVENTION 


War and Peace 
(Continued) 
Evits ARE FRoM WITHIN 


met pages of Ubi Arcano Dei could be cited to 
describe the world situation in 1952: “Evil results 
grow in volume from day to day because of the utter 
impossibility of finding anything to cure the ills of 
society, and this in spite of all the efforts of politicians 
and statesmen whose work has come to naught, if it 
has not unfortunately tended to aggravate the very evils 
they tried to overcome. . . . The fears of the people are 
being constantly played upon by the ever-present menace 
of new wars. .... The nations live in a state of armed 

ace which is scarcely better than war itself, a con- 

ition which tends to exhaust national finances, to 
waste the®flower of youth, to muddy and poison the 
yery fountainheads of life, physical, intellectual, religious 
and moral. . . . The war between the classes which 
is eating away the vital forces of the social fabric . . . 
grows worse because those who are never satisfied with 
the amount of their wealth contend with those who 
hold on tenaciously to the riches which they have al- 
ready acquired. . . . The contests between political par- 
ies . . . do not originate in a real difference of opin- 
. concerning the public... but in the desire for 
ower and... private interest. We see the sanctity 
the marriage tie forgotten. We lament the morbid 


_ 
» < 


restlessness which has spread among people of every 
age and condition, the general spirit of insubordination 
and the refusal to live up to one’s obligations . . . the 
destruction of purity among women and young girls . . . 
evidenced by the increasing immodesty of their dress 
and conversation . . . the great increase . . . of those 
malcontents who continually agitate against all order. . . 
the widespread laxity in the performance of Christian 
duties.” 

And, ending his long list of evils—evils, which, 
were he writing today, he would find, if anything, more 
grievous and more wide-spread—Pope Pius XI indi- 
cated the source of the evils besetting the world and 
driving it onward in the headlong rush toward the 
Second World War that was to break seventeen years 
later: “AUl these evil things come from within.” 

Today, as the free nations of the world face the 
menace of Soviet imperialism and Communist world 
dominion, it seems an idle waste of time to rehearse 
the spiritual and moral lapses which have contributed 
in however great measure to the present crisis. Self- 
styled political and military “realists’’ have persuaded 
a disillusioned, anxious world, staggering under the tow- 
eting debt-burden of past wars and present new arma- 
ments, that the only hope of checking further Soviet 
aggression is to build up an overwhelming military de- 
fense system to frighten the Moscow dictators into 
abandoning their sinister plans. 
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MILITARY PREPAREDNESS Not ENOUGH 


The 97th Convention of the Catholic Central Verein 
does not challenge the necessity of making prudent de- 
fense preparations against an obviously powerful and 
determined aggressor. But we seriously question the 
attitude of those who would place sole reliance on eco- 
nomic and military superiority. The lessons of the 
two recent world wars, fought at such irreparable cost 
of life and treasure for such meagre gain, are too plain 
to be ignored. “Not even a forest of bayonets’, Pope 
XI forecast in 1922, will ensure peace. And Pope 
Pius XII, on August 24, 1939—six days before the 
most costly and most futile World War in history be- 
gan—warned the contending Powers in vain. “It is 
by force of reason, and not by force of arms, that 
justice makes progress. . . . Nothing is lost with peace; 
all may be lost with war.” 


WoORLD DISARMAMENT 


While, therefore, we endorse every reasonable effort 
of the United States, working in concert with other 
nations of the world, to set up a strong, common de- 
fense against unwarranted threats to the liberty and 
integrity of any nation, we urge that~-any such defense 
program be planned and implemented purely as a tem- 
porary expedient, with the explicitly and solemnly an- 
nounced engagement that a long-range policy of mu- 
tual world disarmament will be initiated and carried 
through as soon as the Soviets will give tangible proof 
of their readiness to desist from their aggressive de- 
signs- and to come to mutually acceptable agreements 
for the peaceful and just settlement of the outstanding 
international issues. 


U.S. MorAL DISARMAMENT 


In this context, we do not believe that the enactment 
of Universal Military Training will be conducive to 
the development of an atmosphere of international trust, 
nor do we believe that the procession of official an- 
nouncements concerning the further development and 
stockpiling of A-bombs and H-bombs strengthens our 
position in dealing with Soviet Russia, but, on the 
contrary, only serves the purposes of Soviet propagan- 
da in painting the United States before the world as 
an imperialistic war-monger and a potential threat to 
the freedom and integrity of the small nations. We 
do not believe, moreover, that the systematic stimula- 
tion of a popular war psychosis, evident in numerous 
official pronouncements and in the increasing numbers 
of news hand-outs and radio announcements and other 
means of propaganda pressure insisting on the alleged 
duty of all—men and women alike—to take an active 
part in civil defense, join the armed forces, etc., is 
the best American tradition. The American people 
have always given an excellent account of themselves 
in past emergencies and should be trusted to do so 
again, should the actual necessity arise, without the 
need of indoctrination by self-anointed preceptors. 


Wor_p Distrust oF U.S. AIMs AND INTEGRITY 


Far more salutary for the preservation of peace and 
the rebuilding of political stability and international 
security would be, in our opinion, a soul-searching re- 
examination of our own national attitudes and motiva- 
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_ able UN programs and organizations should be carefully 


tions, and a frank confession of our grave short-coming}} 
and mistakes—which were all too frequently the direc’ 
offspring of the crass utilitarianism characterizing muck} 
of our recent domestic and foreign policy and differing} 
more in degree and method than in essence and kingj 
from the Marxist ideology of the Communist bloc. The 
small and backward nations of the world, faced with| 
the choice between the West and the East, are less} 
impressed by our sonorous declarations of liberty and 
democracy than by the measure of our national integrity) 
in fulfilling these pledges. The peoples of the Baltic 
and Balkan countries, of Poland and Eastern Germany, 
of China and Arabia, may not-remember too clearly our 
war-time pledge of the “Four Freedoms” for all na- 
tions—the small as well as the great—but they know 
from bitter experience the meaning of Teheran and 
Yalta and Potsdam, and they are still waiting in vain 
for at least the belated comfort and reassurance of a word 
of regret from official Washington—not indeed on the 
utilitarian grounds that we were betrayed by our naive 
trust in Stalin, but because we wantonly betrayed our 
own solemnly proclaimed principles and sacrificed mil- 
lions of trusting comrades-in-arms on the smoking altars 
of political expediency and pragmatic materialism. 


MATERIALISM, NATURALISM, MORAL LAXITY 


Moreover, the long-exploited and impoverished peo- 
ples of Europe, Asia, and Africa are scarcely impressed 
by our flaunting of our prosperity, our condescending 
“know-how” and our national orgy of riotous living 
as exemplified in our widely exported motion pictures, 
our feature and comic magazines, our indecent pre-- 
occupation with, and glamourizing of, the extra-marital 
adventures of entertainers and other public figures, our 
bathing beauty contests, our cult of naturalism and near- 
nudism on the part of women and lately also of men— 
and not only at beaches and resorts but even at home 
and on the city streets—, our pagan night club revels 
and their transmission to foreign audiences via the 
radio and television. The utter contrast between these 
evidences of our weak moral fibre and our pious pro- 
clamations of high moral resolve is too obvious to es- 
cape the attention of even our friends, and furnishes a 
steady stream of propaganda ammunition to our adver- 
saries. Even such high-priced and highly advertised 
efforts as our “Point Four” program, with its dialectic- 
materialistic overtones of “‘buying’’ world good will, and 
its lavish support of “useful” foreign dictators of the 
stripe of ‘Marshall’ Tito and other selfish exploiters or 
ruthless oppressors of their own nations, are likely to 
alienate rather than gain the confidence of the restless 
peoples of the world, unless we begin to administer it in 
the spirit of unimpeachable integrity and justice devoid 
of any attempts at ideological indoctrination or politico- 
economic domination. . a 


Similarly, our active promotion of various question- 


re-examined to learn whether we are not thereby un- 
wittingly furthering precisely the materialism and athe- 
ism which are the chief stock-in-trade of the Communist 
enemy. This is particularly necessary, in our opinion, 
in the case of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and the UN 
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World Health Organization (WHO), both of which 
aave been charged by competent Catholic observers with 
seing dominated by a crassly materialistic spirit and lack- 
ing any concept of morality based on any discernable ob- 
vective foundation. Moreover, both of the organizations 
ited are said to include many officials, experts, and 
celegates with frankly Communistic sympathies, whose 
-ctivities in their capacity of quasi-official agents of the 
Western bloc must, of necessity, serve to muddy, if not 
-ctually to erase, the fundamental issue between the Com- 
qunist concept of godless materialism and the Christian 
principle of the God-given dignity and trancendent des- 
riny of the human person. And if these differences are 

0 longer recognized, if the struggle between East and 
Vest is permitted to deteriorate into a brutal contest for 
rolitical power and economic empire, who will then 
‘lame the teeming, downtrodden masses of China, India, 
ae Near and the Far East, of Africa, of Europe, and at 
ast even of the Americas, if they finally lose faith in 
ne integrity—or the intelligence!—of the United States 
eadership and succumb to the blandishments and threats 
f the fanatic apostles of Communism! 

In insisting upon a Christian reformation at home 
3 a prerequisite of world peace and Social reconstruc- 
on, however, we would warn our members, and indeed 
ll men of good will, against accepting such high-sound- 
ag but misleading short cuts as the much advertised so- 
hlled Moral Re-Armament movement. This movement, 
egun in England in 1938 by Dr. Frank Buchman and 
ae Oxford group, is a poor substitute for Christian faith 
ad practice and stands condemned by authoritative 
ookesman of the Catholic Church, notably by Cardinal 
thuster, Archbishop of Milan, who last June issued a 
patement warning that the Moral Re-Armament move- 
1ent is definitely at variance with Catholic teachings. 

“All these evil things are from within.” The world 
‘isis today is not Communism alone, but the naturalism 
ad materialism and secularism and atheism from which 
ommunism was born and on which it continues to feed. 
Ye submit that Communism may be for a time “‘con- 
ined” by military armaments, but that it will not be 
nquered and destroyed, nor will the threat of the Third 
7orld War be finally banished, except through a sin- 
“fe conversion of our nation and all other nations and 
eoples of good will to the moral law and to Christian 
rinciples and practice. 


Catholic Workingmen’s Associations 

' The 97th General Convention of the Catholic Central 
herein notes with profound satisfaction the revival of 
‘terest in the long neglected and all but forgotten en- 
clical, Singulari Quadam, of Blessed Pius X on the 
wed of the establishment of Catholic workingmen’s 
sociations. The encyclical letter, issued in 1912 in 
iswer to inquiries of the Bishops of Germany, con- 
ts the permissibility of Catholic workingmen join- 
-so-called “‘inter-denominational” trade unions. While 


iter-denominational unions must at the same time be- 
me active members in Catholic workingmen’s associa- 

so that their Catholic Faith and their loyalty 
ristian principles might thus be safeguarded against 
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the obvious dangers of materialistic and secularistic er- 
rors. 

Although dealing primarily with conditions in Ger- 
many, the encyclical was meant to apply to conditions 
in other countries as well, as similar pronouncements 
to the Catholics of France and other countries indi- 
cate. Accordingly, within a few weeks after its first 
publication, the historic document was reprinted in most 
of the Catholic German-language press in the United 
States, including The Wanderer in St. Paul, Minn., and 
our own Central Blatt and Social Justice (now Social 
Justice Review). Unfortunately, however, with a few 
praiseworthy exceptions, the English-language press of 
this country took little notice of this significant de- 
cree, with the result that its directives were quickly for- 
gotten in all but a few exceptional instances. It should 
be noted for the record, however, that under the stimulus 
of the Central Verein a few Catholic workingmen’s 
societies were established prior to the First World War 
under the name of Arbeiterwohl. 

The directive of Blessed Pius X was reiterated in 
1931 by Pope Pius XI in his encyclical, Quadragesimo 
Anno, though the pertinent passage was again generally 
overlooked and ignored even by many of the foremost 
American students of the Papal program of Christian 
social reconstruction. Nevertheless, realizing the ob- 
vious necessity of establishing such organizations, Cath- 
olic labor leaders a few years ago founded the Associa- 
tion of Catholic Trade Unionists (ACTU), an organi- 
zation which bids fair to become the spearhead of Cath- 
olic trade union activity in the United States. 

Within recent months, Te Wanderer of St. Paul un- 
dertook to uncover the existence of Simgulari Quadam 
and reproduced the first complete English translation 
of this ignored and forgotten encyclical. Thereupon, 
and with most commendable zeal, the Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists at its seventh annual meet- 
ing held in Gary, Ind., in mid-July, not only called 
public attention to the existence of this valuable Papal 
directive in a formal convention resolution—the en- 
cyclical being a veritable cornerstone or charter for 
ACTU—but also mimeographed and distributed the full 
text of the encyclical to its members and to others 
who were interested in the authentic position of the 
Church on this important question. The text of 
Singulari Quadam will, moreover, appear as part of a 
collection of encyclicals and other important pronounce- 
ments of Blessed Pius X to be published in a forth- 
coming volume titled Al] Things in Christ. 


In commending all those who have had a part in 
the long overdue revival of interest in this very im- 
portant Labor encyclical, the Ninety-seventh General 
Convention of the Central Verein desires to urge upon 
all its members, but especially on those who are more 
immediately interested in the organized Labor move- 
ment in the United States, earnestly to study the ad- 
monitions and directives contained in the encyclical, 
Singulari Quadam, of Blessed Pius XI, to the end that 
American Catholics may, even at this late date, set 
about to repair some of the serious deficiencies in the 
American labor movement which have been brought 
about at least in part through their own neglect of 
these solemn pronouncements. Let them be reminded 
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that existing “labor schools” and “labor courses’, even 
some under Catholic auspices, are not, strictly speaking, 
identical with the unique Catholic program insisted upon 
by modern Popes. The latter insist that Catholic work- 
ingmen be not simply indoctrinated in the material or 
economic aspects of union organization and aspiration, 
but in the first place that they be formed in the re- 
ligious and moral principles and ideals which must ul- 
timately permeate and leaven the Labor movement, 
if it is to be prevented from repeating the same sins 
committed by Liberalistic Capitalism. Catholics are, 
therefore, urged to take up in earnest not only those 
features of the encyclicals that stress Labor's preroga- 
tives and rights, but above all to master the encyclicals 
in their overall context, and thus come to realize more 
fully the reciprocal obligations and duties devolving 
upon all who call themselves Christians. 


New York Exhibit 


A MAGNIFICENT Charity Aid and Mission Exhibit 
was sponsored by the New York City Branch of 
the NCWU in Immaculate Conception School Hall on 
October 25-26. The local members of the CV co- 
operated with the women to the extent of staffing 
the press exhibit. Needless to say, Soczal Justice Review 
and The Bulletin, as well as Central Bureau pamphlets 
and leaflets, were given a place of prominence. 

Mr. Albert J. Sattler, President of the CV, who was 
among those participating in the Exhibit, wrote the 
Bureau as follows: “Every one of the conferences was 
attended by more than a capacity crowd, and for that 
reason I am certain that our men were able to do a 
good publicity job with regard to the CV. Among the 
visitors in attendance were the President of the State 
Branch of Connecticut, Mr. Charles F. Reinhard, and 
the Honorary President of the CV, Mr. William H. 
Siefen.”’ 


CV President Attends UN Meeting 


y FS his capacity of Vice-President of the National 
Council of Catholic Men, Mr. Albert J. Sattler at- 
tended a meeting of the American Association for the 
United Nations on October 19 at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
This meeting inaugurated United Nations Week. Mr. 
Sattler had favorable comment to make on an address 
given by Senator Alexander Wiley, who stressed. the 
necessity of applying God’s moral law to the solution 
of the problems of the nations. Noe . 


Bales to the Missions 


Wy as recent weeks the Central Bureau shipped 
41 bales of clothing to 20 addresses in 7 states. 
The state to benefit most in this instance was South 
Dakota which received 19 bales shipped to 8 addresses. 
The drayage and freight costs amounting to $218.76 
were defrayed by the Central Bureau. To enable out 
readers to gain at least a general idea of the amount 
of clothing involved in this enterprise, we remind 
them that a bale weighs approximately 125 pounds. 
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State Conventions 


Minnesota 


Spe Fifty-first Annual Convention of the Centra 
Verein of Minnesota was held in Mankato, Sep 
tember 21 and 22. SS. Peter and Paul’s Parish wa 
host to the hundreds of delegates who came from mam 
parts of the State. As in former years, three organi 
zations collaborated in holding their annual meetings 
viz., the Minnesota Branch of the NCWU and thi 
Catholic Aid Association, as well as the Central Vereit 
of that State. The Aid Association began its session: 
on Monday night, September 22, and continued then 
the following day. A report of this society's conven 
tion will be given in the next issue of S/R. 


The Convention drew its inspiration from Sunday’ 
“Catholic Day” celebration (Katholikentag), which com 
prised the Solemn Pontifical Mass in the morning, of 
fered by the Most Reverend Edward A. Fitzgerald 
Bishop of Winona, and the afternoon’s mass meeting 
Bishop Fitzgerald further demonstrated his great in 
terest in the Minnesota CV by delivering the mais 
address on the afternoon program. He called for as 
uncompromising resistance against present immora 
trends, warning the delegates of the seductive trap 
pings of both materialism and secularism. Excellen 
addresses were also given by Robert J. Sheran and Ed 
ward Viehman. The former, an attorney of Mankato 
spoke on “Education in the Home.” Mr. Viehman 
news commentator of Station WCCO, is Chairman o 
the Christopher Movement in the Archdiocese of St 
Paul. His address was an exposition of the work 0 
the Christophers. 


At the first business session on Monday morning 
President Gordon T. Tierney delivered his annual mes 
sage. He recounted the achievements of the Minne 
sota CV, mentioning in particular the $1,000 sent t 
the Holy Father, the promotion of youth (juvenile 
activities, contributions of almost $10,000 to variov 
charities and $109 to the Central Bureau, the last ; 
nation made “without any direct appeal.” At a s 
sion late in the afternoon, the Branch voted to p 
the balance of the per capita tax to the national Centr 
Verein, 3 cents per capita for 1952 having been with 
held up to this time. ‘The recommendation of th 
Executive Board to pay the full tax in 1953 was adopt 
ed by the Convention. 134 ‘3 


Allocations approved for the coming year inca 
$400 to the Juvenile Fund, $250 to Archbishop M 
and $200 to the Holy Father. The Minnesota CV 
cooperating with the Aid Association and the Wo 
Union in the purchase of a new stained glass windon 
for the Winona Cathedral. The sum of $100 we 
allowed for this purpose. 


Resolutions were adopted on the following subjec 
Put Christ Back into Christmas, World Governm 
and Television. — : tl te 


_ Dr. Gordon T. Tierney was re-elected to the pr 
dency for the ensuing years °° 


rs ™o 
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Missouri 

St. George’s Parish in Hermann was host to the 
Sixtieth Annual Convention of the Catholic Union of 
‘Missouri, which held its sessions for three days, Sep- 
tember 27, 28 and 29. The most outstanding feature 
sof the three-day assembly was the program itself. It 
rwas literally studded with well chosen speakers and 
subjects, and in each instance the speakers more than 
measured up to expectations. When we say the sub- 
yects and speakers were “well chosen,’ we mean this 
tin reference to the great social action program of the 
Central Verein. It happens so often that local affiliates, 
districts and State Branches of the CV chose topics and 
personnel with a promiscuity. The result is an amor- 
phous program, no integration or ultimate purpose- 
fulnesses, little or no bearing on what the Verein is 
endeavoring to accomplish. Missouri’s Catholic Union 
convention program this year was eminently in keep- 
ing with the spirit and traditions of the Central Verein. 
A joint session with the Catholic Women’s Union 
pwas held shortly after Holy Mass on Saturday. Presi- 
ident Fred J. Grumuch, Jr., read his message at this 
time. A report of the Central Bureau Assistance Com- 
mmittee, submitted by Arthur Hanebrink, disclosed that 
issouri gave $1,200 to the Bureau drive during the 
past year. Herman Kohnen reported on the last Central 
Verein Convention and Andrew Hustedde read Arch- 
poishop Muench’s message on Godless education. 


After a two hour business session in the afternoon, 
ithe resolutions committee began its deliberations, which 
ere continued in three subsequent sessions. A state- 
ment of principles was adopted on nine subjects, chief 
of which were Equal Rights and Benefits, Oppressive 
Taxation, Youth and Parish Credit Unions. 


Both men and women delegates heard masterful 
addresses given in St. George’s beautiful new auditor- 
‘um on Saturday night. Rev. A. A. Wempe talked 
social action in terms of “Our Social Responsibilities 
-0 Handicapped and Mentally Deficient Children.” 
bBrother Michael, T.F.S.C., of Springfield, Illinois, then 
ectured on ‘“The Catholic Trade School.” 
Sunday was replete with festive activities. The 
olemn Mass in the morning was celebrated by the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. George J. Hildner, V.F. The mass 
meeting in the afternoon heard an array of competent 
wpeakers discuss timely subjects. Omer Dames of 
Fallon spoke on the CU of Missouri and the Cath- 
blic Women’s Union. Miss Ruth Prange of St. Louis 
jwas competent in helping the delegates attain ‘“A Chris- 
ian Attitude toward Immigration,” while Father Fran- 
tis H. Dieckman, national Spiritual Director of the 
NNCWU, was excellent in his incisive discussion of 
““Survivals and New Arrivals.” ~ ; 
An inspiring Youth Rally on Sunday. night heard 
resses by a young man, Charles Armbruster, by a 
roung woman, Miss Dorothy Weipert, and by a priest, 
Rev. Aloys Marschner. — Stl eae 
The final business session took place Monday morn- 
g, at which time Edwin F. Debrecht of O’Fallon was 
‘lected president. The Convention closed with solemn 
Benediction, installation of officers and a departure 


“eremo ny. 


= 
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District Meetings 


Arkansas-Northwestern District 

HE Northwestern District of the Catholic Union of 

Arkansas held its quarterly meeting at Clarksville 
on October 16th. The first portion of the day’s pro- 
gram consisted of a joint session with members of the 
NCWU of Arkansas. Rev. George F. X. Strassner, 
O.S.B., Pastor of the Holy Redeemer Church, called on 
J. M. Zimpel, past President of the Catholic Union, 
who made the address’of welcome. The Mayor of 
Clarksville, Dr. G. R. Siegel, welcomed the delegates 
in the name of the city. 

Mr. E. A. Ballman of St. John’s Seminary addressed 
the meeting and spoke of the activities of the semi- 
narians’ mission endeavors in sending out Catholic litera- 
ture to inquiring non-Catholics, and urged the dele- 
gates to circulate the Gwardian and other Catholic pa- 
pers among their neighbors. Mr. Ballman’s address 
was well received. 

Miss Bettie Doerpinghaus gave a very interesting 
address on the teaching and nursing vocations. The 
Rev. Anthony Schroeder, Altus, explained the Holy 
Father's Encyclicals, Mediator Det and Humani Generis. 
Rev. Placidus Eckart, O.S.B., spoke on his experience 
as missionary to the tubercular poor at Booneville Sana- 
torium, which the Catholic Union has been helping 
for many years. 

State President T. J. Arnold outlined the program 
fot the coming year. He urged every man, woman and 
eligible youth to exercise their right and duty to vote 
in the coming general election on November 4th. 

After recessing for five minutes, the delegates went 
into separate business meetings: Mr. Albert Hiegel, 
State President of the Catholic Knights of America, in- 
formed the delegates that the Catholic Knights had 
passed a resolution urging all their Branches to affiliate 
with the Catholic Union. Mr. Hiegel is writing all 
local Branches to this effect. 

The Very Reverend Albert Schreiber, O.S.B., Prior 
of New Subiaco, inspired the delegates with an ad- 
dress on their program of social action. In the elec- 
tions, Mr. John T. Adams was elected President of the 
District. The next meeting will be held in Paris, Janu- 


_ary 13, 1953. About 150 delegates attended the Clarks- 


ville meeting. 


Arkansas-Central District 


The Catholic Union of Arkansas is concentrating on 
its District meetings in an effort to accelerate its mem- 
bership growth and expand its program of activities. 
This fact was emphasized by various officers who ad- 
dressed the delegates assembled at Morrilton, October 
26, for the quarterly meeting of the Central District. 

A joint session of delegates of the Catholic Union 
and the Arkansas Branch of the NCWU heard several 
provocative addresses. Father Suren, Director of the 
Central Bureau, came from St. Louis to speak on the 
relation of moral living to world peace. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Fernand H. Gouaux, Jr., of St. John’s 
Seminary Home Study Course, who acquitted himself 
well in his brief exposition of the home-mission work. 
Mr. T. J. Arnold, President of the Catholic Union, 
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delivered a prepared message in which he outlined a 
program of activities for the year. 

After Rosary devotions, the delegates assembled for 
a business session at which Abbot Edward Burgert, 
O.S.B., and the Very Rev. Prior of New Subiaco, Fr. 
Albert Schreiber, O.S.B., spoke. Elections were held 
and Mr. J. C. Dugan of Little Rock was elected presi- 
dent. 

Texas-Northern District 


The Northern District convened in Muenster, Sep- 
tember 28. A report appraises this meeting as one 
of the best held by this District; approximately 500 peo- 
ple were in attendance, including a large number of 
youth. 

Frank Heitzmann of Pilot Point, District President, 
was in the chair. Words of welcome were extended 
by Fr. Louis Deuster, O.S.B., of Muenster. Addresses 
were given by Joseph H. Steinle, President of the State 
League; Mrs. Frank Scheffe, President of the Women’s 
Section; Ben Schwegmann, President of the Catholic 
Life Insurance Union; Rev. Albert Henkes, CV Di- 
rector of Youth, and by Victor Dreitner, President of the 
youth section. The principal address, however, was 
given by Rev. Paul Charcut, who spoke on “Am I 
My Brother's Keeper?” 

Father Henkes’ remarks centered about his efforts 
to build up a wholesome youth movement in the ranks 
of the Verein. He explained that the foundations of 
such. a movement will be laid at the national Con- 
vention in San Antonio next year. 


San Antonio is Alerted 
a September 26 issue of Te Rattler, student pub- 


lication of St. Mary’s University in*San Antonio, 
contains an article entitled “Verein Convention.” It 
indicates that even at this early date the fair city of 
St. Anthony is beginning remote preparations for the 
1953 CV Convention which will be held there. Quite 
a bit of correspondence has already been exchanged 
between the Central Bureau and some of our Verein 
leaders in San Antonio on matters pertaining to the 
Convention. 

At this early date we can assure our members that 
the Central Verein will be very much at home in San 
Antonio, as the article from The Rattler clearly indi- 
cates. We are happy to reproduce it in the pages of 
SJR: 

Word from St. Louis, brought to the St. Mary’s 
University campus by Bro. Wm. Siemer, is that San 
Antonio is to be the scene of the 1953 convention 
of the Catholic Central Verein of America. Bro. Siemer 
attended the St. Louis convention in August as a dele- 
gate from San Antonio. 

The Verein is best known to St. Mary’s students and 
alumni through its state affiliate, the Catholic State 
League. Through it St. Mary’s has had many con- 
nections with influential social and religious influences 
in the past half century. The Schwegmans, Dielmanns, 
Gittingers, Lamms, Stehlings, Tarrillions, Baumls—to 
mention just a few—are all names of St. Mary’s alumni 
and members of the State League. They are names 
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that speak a wealth of unselfish activity for the Church 
and Catholic education. To them could be added a 
host of others too numerous to list here. A generation 
ago it was the parochial school issue that occasioned 
much positive effort and outspoken idealism of the 
Catholic State League; today its support of Catholic 
education extends up through the high school and 
University level. At every State and national conven- 
tion serious attention is given to the matter of religious 
education of youth. 

Bro. Gerald Schnepp, former St. Mary’s professor of 
Sociology, is an honorary Vice-President of the League 
because of his fine publicity work in connection with: 
the Verein Convention of 1936. Bro. Eugene Gittinger, 
S.M. and Rev. William Lamm, S.M., Rev. Charles. 
Neuman, S.M., and Bro. Paul Neuman, S.M., are all 
“alumni” of the local St. Joseph’s parish—a State League 
affiliate. Bro. Lawrence Gonner’s father was once na- 
tional president of the Verein; he handled publicity. 
for three of their state conventions. 

St. Mary’s University faculty and alumni will be 
in their traditional spots as preparations for the 1953 
Convention of the Central Verein in San Antonio de- 
velop. 


Personalia 


HE 30th annual convention of the National Cath-! 
olic Rural Life Conference, which took place at 
Saginaw, Michigan, October 20-27, paid special tribute 
to His Excellency, the Most Reverend Wm. T. Mulloy, 
Bishop of Covington. 
In token of his outstanding contributions to the Cath- 
olic Rural Life Movement, not only in the United States 
but in other countries as well, Bishop Mulloy received 
a special citation drawn up for the Conference by the 
Most Reverend Albert R. Zuroweste, Bishop of Belle- 
ville. The citation traces in brief outline the spectacu- 
lar career of the Bishop of Covington, mentioning the 
fact of his birth in rural North Dakota, the circum- 
stances of his later education, his ordination to the 
priesthood, parishes served by him, and his episcopal 
consecration in 1945. Particular emphasis is quite 
naturally placed upon his unique place in the Rural 
Life movement in America. He was President of the 
Conference from 1935-37 and 1946-48. At the present 
time he is Episcopal Advisor to the Conference. : 
Well has the citation of Bishop Zuroweste acclaimed 
Bishop Mulloy’s interests as being truly Catholic. Ir 
fact, these interests embrace the whole field of Catholic 
Social Action. The Bishop of Covington has lo: 
been a staunch friend and supporter of the Cent 
Verein. Delegates will remember his eloquent add 
on the encyclicals at the last national convention 
St. Louis. Shortly after the St. Louis Conventi 
the Liturgical Conference chose Bishop Mulloy as its 
president during its annual meeting in Cleveland. Thus 
the good Bishop becomes the first member of the 
archy to serve the liturgical apostolate in this particular 
capacity. j 
We join with the officers and members of the Cat 
olic Rural Life Conference in paying a well deserve 
tribute to the distinguished Bishop of Covington. 


Necrology 


THE Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. E. Hackenbroich died Sep- 
tember 14 in Germany. A few months ago he 
Id gone to Cologne, where he celebrated the Golden 
ibilee of his priesthood. He was buried in the ceme- 
vy of his home parish. 
Msgr. Hackenbroich was Pastor of St. Mark’s Parish 
the Diocese of Wichita for ten years, where he 
wved as Spiritual Director of the men’s sodality, an 
‘filiate of the CV. Before coming to St. Mark’s, he 
ent five years as a missionary in India. An ardent 
tpporter of the Catholic Union of Kansas and a loyal 
aend of the Central Verein, he inspired active par- 
tipation in both organizations. He instigated many 
jaritable undertakings, especially on behalf of war- 
icicken countries in Europe and the missions. R.I.P. 


]1Death came on October 19 to another distinguished 
ioneer in the field of Catholic social study. Rev. 
s) C. Husslein, S.J., died in St. Louis at the age 
‘wo. 

| Father Husslein’s literary accomplishments were many 
ad varied. He was associate editor of America from 
11 to 1927. Since 1931 he was the general editor 
“the “Science and Culture” series of publications, 
hich includes more than 200 books. While Father 
cusslein wrote on many subjects, he is most widely 
nown for his contributions to Catholic social thought. 
e founded the St. Louis School of Social Science in 
229 and continued as its director until the time of his 
eath. 

Father Husslein had no direct contact with the Cen- 
al Vereinn as such. Yet he was thoroughly conver- 
ot with our organization’s program and was a friend 
f Dr. F. P. Kenkel, late Director of the Central-Bu- 
rau. Some years ago Father Husslein participated in 
series of lectures on social topics conducted at the 
sentral Bureau under the supervision of Dr. Kenkel. 
EP. 


Communists Won Back — 


“N the last six years 10,000 Lithuanians in 
- Canada who had fallen under Communist in- 
uence have been won back to the Church. When 
t, Stanislas Kulbis, S.J., went to Canada in 1946 
s delegate from the exiled Lithuanian Hierarchy, 
"5 per cent of the Lithuanians there had lost 
ouch with the Church. He visited every Lithu- 
‘nian colony in the country and organized socials, 
satties and church services. Often he baptized 
vhole families of children. 

Also to Canada went a new influx of immigrants— 
e refugees from Communist aggression in Lithuania 
ter the Second World War. With their knowledge 
f Communist brutality, they acted as a counterbalance 


the pro-communist “old-timers’’ and were able to 
savin them of Red atrocities in Lithuania. 


= 
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1B Wm. Heckenkamp Honored 


T a banquet given by the Western Catholic Union 
in Quincy, Illinois, on October 26, to commemor- 
ate the seventy-fifth year of its founding, Mr. F. Wm. 
Heckenkamp was unanimously elected as Past Supreme 
President Emeritus for life. Mr. Heckenkamp had 
served the WCU as Supreme President from 1948 to 
1951. For years he has been most active in the ranks 
of the Central Verein, serving as a member of the 
important Committee on Social Action. 
Mr. Paul P. Hoegen was re-elected Supreme Presi- 
dent for the coming year. 


Need for German Catholic Literature 


GAs reading matter is needed for German 
seamen at the Catholic Maritime Club. Periodicals, 
books and magazines are most welcome. The literature 
should be sent to: The Catholic Maritime Club, 711 
Camp Street, P. O. 942 ,New Orleans, La. 

We strongly recommend this project to our readers 
and members who subscribe to German-Catholic pub- 
lications. Although the Central Bureau has been send- 
ing literature to the Club for a number of years, the 
need for more reading matter was brought to our 
attention recently by one of our members, Rudolph 
Schick of New York City. 


It is the Southern Cross of Capetown, South 
Africa, which reports evidence of a highly com- 
mendable spirit of solidarity existing between 
Catholics of the Low Lands and other brothers 
in the Faith behind the Iron Curtain. Belgium 
and Dutch Catholics are not only continuing their 
charitable efforts on behalf of their fellow-Cath- 
olics, but are actually increasing them. 

To aid the priests, all of them exiled, too, who 
are working among these refugee Catholics, 70 
“Volkswagen,” small automobiles of German 
make, and 14 mobile chapels have been donated 
by Belgian and Dutch Catholics. They were tre- 
cently blessed at Koenigstein, site of a seminary for 
refugee priest-students, by His Eminence Josef Car- 
dinal Frings, Archbishop of Cologne. He termed 
the gift a true expression of Christian charity. 

These charitable efforts, which go under the 
name of ‘‘Ostpriesterhilfe,” (aid for priests from 
the East) are beitig spearheaded by the canons of 
the Premonstratensian Abbey of Tongerloo, Bel- 
gium. They have organized many shipments of 
food and clothing to Germany. One of the Pre- 
monstratensian priests, Fr. Werenfried Van 
Straaten, has become widely known throughout 
Germany as the “Speckpriester’’ (bacon priest), 
in loving recognition of the large shipments of 
bacon and other fats which he has taken to Ger- 
many ever since the end of the war. 
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Contributions to abe CV Library 
NATIONAL »9ROBATION AND P a= 

ROLE ASSOCI A ELO N, N. Y. The Community 

Correctional 1951 Yearbook. N. Y., 


and the Process 


1951. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Chee: ind Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 
Address, Central Seba: 3835 Westminster Place, 


St. Louis 8, Missouri 
Donations to Central Bureau 

Previously reported: $4,902.65; Marie R. Schuerman, 
Ill., $100; St. Eustachius Benev. Society, Burlington, 
Wis., $10; Mrs: C. F. Rothermich, Mo., $15; Mrs. L. 
Tschoepe, Tex., $1; St. Ann’s Altar Soc., St. Louis, $5; 
Miss Christine Greenfelder, N. Y., $1; Dan Winkel- 
mann, Mo., $20; Chicago District NCWU, IIL, $5; 
Sundry minor items, $1; Total to and including Octo- 
ber 20, 1952, $5,060.65. . ~ 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $224.90; St. Francis de Sales 
Beney. Society, St. Louis, $4.80; St. Louis and Coun- 
ty District League, Mo., $6.86; CWU of New York, 
Inc., N. Y., $25; Total to and including October 20, 
1952, $260.56. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


‘Previously reported: $6,739.25; Greater St. Louis 
Community Chest, $2,250; Interest Income, $57.30; 
“Friend”, Mo., $8; N. N., St. Louis, $5; From children 
attending, $1,867.35; Total to and including October 
20, 1952; $10,926.90. 

= European Relief 

Breasnvsly reported: $107.00; Most Rev. Charles 
Helmsing, hag Mo., $5; per Phil. W. ‘Kleba, Mo., $2; 
ds (Ge , $23 Ernest E. Winkelmann, Mo., $25; 
Rev. eels Kiefer, Ill, $51; Federation of German 
American Societies of Rochester, Nay wid Total to 
and including October 20, 1952, $592.00. ~ 


Catholic Missions 
Previously reported: $4,299. eS iis, ty on of ¢ 
Lady of Charity, Pees Bay. 
State Roa erat ot 


- 
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Very Rey. Leo P. Henkel, Ill, (3 ctns. clothing); A 
Loeffler, Minn., (man’s suit, 1 coat and vest, un¢ 
wear, socks). 

QUILTS & COMFORTS: Very Rev. Leo 
Henkel, Ill., (8 blankets, 4 quilts). 

BOOKS: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hackenbroich, Kans., 
books); Peter Betzen, Kans., (29 books); John Gehri 
er, N. Y., (12 books); Rev. Aloys Stumpf, 
(booklets). 

MAGAZINES & NEWSPAPERS: He 
Renschen, Ill., (magazines); G. N. Massung, 
(magazines); Adam J. Hifler, N. Y., (newspaper 
John Gehringer, N. Y., (magazines); Rev. Al 
Stumpf, Mo., (magazines). 


Rar Be CELLANEOUS: Very Rev. Leo P. Hen 

(7 prayerbooks); Stephan Stuve, Mo., are 

mene John Gehringer, N. Y., (rosaries); 
fler, Minn., (8 German prayerbooks). 


Central Bureau Notes 


OR many years the Central Bureau has man 
a small fund which had been established 
kind benefactor in St. Louis for the education 
priests in the Diocese of Osnabrueck. During V 
War II it was not possible to send the earnings 
the investments. These were retained by the C 
Bureau until recently when they were sent to 4 
bishop Wilhelm Berning, Bishop of Osnabruech 
acknowledgement of the check received from the 
tral Bureau, his Excellency wrote under date of 
21,,19523> , 
“With many thanks do I acknowledge 
your letter of May 23rd with enclosed op 
agreement pecerling the burse of Mts. Theres 1 


aceite fiterest? since ‘the begi 
War II. : ‘ 
“Since the amount rece 


serving Sideals benefit it. = 
“You may rest a 
Syd and ng-t: 


